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Methods of Primary Education. | 


Ossect TEACHINN—COLORS. 


Since the days of our great grand-fathers, 
the great importance of attention to the 
“three Re—reading, writing and arithmetic,” 
—has been enjoined upon children and teach- 
ers through snccossive generations, and to- 
day, familiarity with these studies is deemed 
indispenseble to a good primary education. 
In view of this fact, it is not strange that the 
question should be asked: “Why teach 
children so many other subjects?” Especi- 
ally might one who has not carefully con- 
sidered how the child gains knowledge, and 
what constitutes an education, ask: “ Why 
give children lessons on color?” 

Let me assure you at the oufset, that I do 
not undervalue instruction in reading, writ 
ing and arithmetic. Indeed, I regard these 
studies as of the highest importance, and be- 
lieve that they are indispensable in a good 
elementary education. I would not, there- 
fore, have you relax your efforts in teaching 
these branches. My aim is rather to lead you 
to see how you may prepare your pupils for 
becoming much more efficient in their knowl- 
edge of each of these subjects. 

When you consider the materials with 
which you have to deal in your work of 
teaching children who have not been trained 
in the use of their senses, even to that ex- 
tent which would enable them to gain defin- 
ite perceptions from the most common objects 
—children who have not learned to see ac 
curately, and whose language is so undevel- 
oped thatthey cannot tell what they see— 
children who have yet to acquire good habits 
ot hearing, seeing, speaking and thinking— 
children who have bnt few ideas pertaining 
to any object—these are some of the condi- 
tions in whieh the primary teacher finds her 
pupils when they first enter school. In view 
of these facts, you cannot fail to perceive the 
necessity of firs; preparing these children to 
learn ; of developing their unused senses and 

powers of mind before you can teach them 
reading, arithmetic and writing succossively. 
It must follow that those subjects which are 
adapted to develop and train the several 
powers of a child’s mind are proper subjects 
tor exercises of instruction. 

In order that you may understand this 
subject more taorongly. and know why you 
teach, and what subjects are important as a 
means of instruction in primary schools, I 
will state a few principles that govern cor 
Tect teaching, and the acquisition of know]- 
edge generally. 

The child gainsknowledge by exercising 
the several sensea—seeing, feeling, hearing, 
tasting, smelling—in connection with vart- 
Ous objects. The personal experier.ces ot the 
child educates him. The contact of his 
mind with objects suplies him with ideas of 
those objects. Knowledge consists in ideas. 
Words do not represent knowledge to the 
young learner before his mind possesses ideas 
tobe represented by them. Words must be 


and qualities insuch a manner as to repre- 
sent them to the child’s mind before the 
words can constitute knowledge to that 
child. 
Ideas are obtained in different ways. Some 
can be obtained only through the sense of 
sight, as color ; some only through the sense 
of touch, as rough, smooth, sticky, slippery, 
soft, hard, hot cold ; some only through the 
sense of smell, as odors ; some only through 
the sense of taste, as sweet, sour, bitter, 
pungent, astringent, etc. ; some only through: 
the sense of hearing, as sounds, spoken 
worde, music, etc. Of some objects various 
ideas may be gained through several of the 
senses, asthe shape of the orange by the 
sense of sight and touch: the color of the 
orange by the sense of sight, the odor by the 
sense of smell, and other properties by the 
sense of taste. The ease and accurkcy with 
which ideas may be obtained in these differ- 
ent ways depend upon the degree of devel. 
opment which these several senses and pow- 
ers of mind have attained. 

If the only gateways through which the 





colors, shapes, qualities, etc,, and at the same | 
time giving them suitable words to symbol- | 
ize and distinguish their ideasof the colors, 
shapes, qualities, etc., noticed. 

The proper steps for accomplishing this | 
would be— First, Lead the pupils to get the 
idea desired by seeing, feeling, tasting, smell- 
ing, or hearing, as the proper mode may be. 

Second, give the pupils words to communi- 
cate the ideas thus obtained to others. 

Since teachers cannot get their ideas for 
their pupils, and since the words are of no 
use tothe pupile without their correspond 


training them in habits of attention. These 
lessons furnish excellent opportunities for 
comparison, and thus teach the pupils to dis 

tinguish resemblances and differences. The 
power of attention and comparison acquired 
by suitable lessons on color will increase the 
pupil’s power of attention and discrimination 
when directed to other subjects, as reading, 
spelling, etc. When you know, as you may 
by experience with your own pupils, that the 
discipline of the powers of mind which {may 
be had from lessons on color will prepare 





ing ideas, and since language is based upon 
words that represent ideas to others, it is evi- 
dent that the first work of the primary teach- 
er should be to teach the children how to 
get ideas—in other words, to train them in 
the way fo learn. This must be done by se- 
lecting and placing before them the appropri- 
ate materials, objects, qualities, actions, etc., 
and then stimulating their minds to act upon 
them through the appropriate senses. The sec- 
ond step of the teacher will naturally follow 
—that of giving words to represent the ideas 





mind can hold intercourse with the world 
around it be but partly opened, or if freedom 


to use the proper means for such intercourse | 
the ideas obtained must be correspondingly | 
dwarfed and imperfect. 

It is a well-known fact, that the proper ex- 
ercise of any power, whether physical or 
mental, increases that power. Exercise of 


means by which the power of gaining ideas 


quire knowledge increased. It is also a well 
known fact, to all observing teachers, that 


when they first enter school, have not learned 
to use their senses in such a manner as to en- 
able them to gain accurate ideas. It, there- 
fore, becomes a matter of great importance 
that teachers of young children should give 
special attention to provide suitable means 
by which their pupils shall obtain the needed 
exercises to produce the desired development 
of their powers of mind. If the exercises 
and lessons of the primary school are made 
what they should be, the pupils will gain 
the power of learning every kind of know]l- 
edge, while they are receiying instruction in 
the simplest elements of an education. This 
power can be but partially obtained by learn- 
ing to read, spell,count, and add. Such les- 
sons de not supply the necessary opportuni- 
ties for developing all the senses; they do 
not furnish such a variety of exercises as the 
condition of the child’s mind requires to de- 
velop all its powers. Such modes of teach- 
ing, and variety of exercises as are furnished 
by true Object-teaching, do supply the means 
for developing the child’s powers in that 
manner which will lead to the attainment of 
the best results in education. 

Some of the natural modes for developing 
the senses of children, aud training them to 
obtain obtain ideas, is to lead them to exer 





atimately associated with things, actions 








cise their senses in noticing differences in 
i ’ ’ 


the several senses is, therefore, the true | 


may be strengthened, and the ability to nc. | 


a large proportion of the young children, | 


as fastas they are gained. By this mode of 
teaching words, the pupils will always know 


of communication be obstructed by neglect | the meaning of all the words learned. Still | 


further drill should be*had with these words 
go as to include their sounds, spelling and 
how to write them. 

If children were not sent to school until 
they had gained a large stock of intelligent 
ideas from the objects, and had learned to 
know by the ear and by use in speech the 
words necessary to represent those ideas 
clearly, the chief work of primary teachers 
| would consist in teaching their pupils to 
| know the words thuslearned by sight, and 
how to writethem. But this condition of 
development does not exist in the majority 
of children sent to primary schools. Their 
ideas and use of words are too limit- 
ed to form a good basis for instruction 
without special training in the use of their 
senses, so as to give them facility in gaining 
ideas. 


Children learn from that which interests 


learning while gaining knowledge of a given 
subject. Sometimes the habit is more valua- 
ble tnan the knowledge itself. Sometimes 
the knowledge is most valuable. The aim 
of the teacher should be two-fold—develop- 
ment and instruction—and in this order. 
Thus the child’s power to learn will be in- 
creased while he adds to his knowledge. 

In view of the foregoing statements, I trust 
you will understand that some subjects may 
properly be used for lessons in primary 
schools, while the chief purpose in their use 
is to prepare the children for learning, read- 
ing and spelling more easily and correctly ; 
or where the aim is to train the pupils in 
habits that will enable them to acquire a 
thorough knowledge of any subject with far 
greater ease than they could do without such 
discipline of mind. 

Cotor.—Lessons on color, interest chil- 
dren, and thus become a ready means of 





them. They acquire habits and power of 


those children for learning other subjects 
more easily, you will be able to give an in- 
| telligent answer to the question, “ Why give 
| children lessons on color?” 

But there are still other reasons for giving 
these lessons. A general knowledge of col 
ors is of importance in almost every avoca 
tion in life. This becomes especially appar- 
ent in the preparation of materials for dress, 
household decorations, painting, and in vari- 
ous manufactures, trades, etc. From the 
fact that many persons are found to be color 
blind—i. ¢., unable to distinguish even some 
of the most prominent colors, or to tell 
which of two colors is red, or which is green 
—it isof great importance that each person 
should be led to know whether he or she has 
this defect or not before engaging in any oc 
cupation in which the ability to distinguish 
different colors is an indispensable qualifica- 
tion. 





Beside much of what at first appears to be 
a physical defect in not correctly distinguish- 
ing colors, probably may be removed by lead 
ing children to give such careful attention to 
colors as will train them to distinguish the 
most prominent colors with ease. The possi- 
bilities in this direction are sufficiently 
strong, and the importance of knowing 
whether such a defect as even partial color 
blindness exists in a child, before heis old 
enough to choose his life avocation, is a mat- 
ter of so great consequence that attention to 
this subject cannot be neglected with impuni 
ty in primary school training. 

Having endeavored to make you under- 
stand why the subject of color may be used 
for lessons in primary schools with profit to 
the children, I will now invite your attention 
to some of the ways in which lessons on this 
subject may be given, for the attainment of 
these ends. —Asst. Supt. N. A. CALKINS. 


(To be continued.) 
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George Eliot. 


GEORGE ELI0T is the greatest living writer 
of fiction. Her name—her pen name, at 
least—is known wherever the English lan- 
guage is spoken. In creative genius, in 
knowledge of human nature, in power of an- 
alysis, in richness and exactness of express- 
lion, it is fair to say she has been equaled by 
| mo woman, and by very few men. 
| Famous as her works are, long as they 
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‘College News. 


—_— 


BROWN UNIVERSITY. 


The number of students this year is 255; 
the graduating class numbers 55. Mr. Alonzo 
Williams, a graduate af 1870, goes to Europe 
to study French and German, in preparation 
for the professorship of modern languages. 
Dr. Robinson, the President, pre ched the 
sermon to the graduates. He took for his 
text,“ As forme I will walk inmy integrity.” 
Atter carefully pointing ‘out the difference 
between a conscious purity and uprightness 
of purpose, of which one may. properly ‘and 
confidently claim to be possessor, and a per- 
fection of character, to which only tlie self- 
righteous may lay claim, the preacher an- 
nounced “ Conscious Personal Integrity” as 
his theme. He dwelt on the relation of this 
personal integrity to the individual;character 
and well being, showing that every man be- 
comes incharacter and happiness or wretch- 
edness what the inner purpose of his being 
makes him. The relation vf such integrity 
to the national life and institution was then 
taken up, and the position in which the in- 
dividual stands tothe nation was touclied 
upon. Dr. Robinson spoke of the special 
place occupied by men of education, the 
prominence which their culture gives them, 
the confidence placed in their uprightness, 
and the shock felt by the people when it is 
discovered that any man of this class is want- 
ing in honesty and honor. The next pointe 
dilated upon were the relation of personal 
integrity to the constitated laws of the mora! 
nature of man, the relation of personal char 
acter to the moral teachings of the times, 
and the prevailing conception of law in its 
influence upon character. The preacher then 
attempted to show that Christianity was in| 
harmony with all that hes been discovered 
and all that will be discovered in regard to 
the inviolability of physical law, and that 
Christianity is still the one means for secur- 
ing conscious personal integrity. Every con- 
tribution to the elucidation of physical law 
is welcomed with 'heartiness by true and en- 
lightened Christians. 


YALE COLLEGE. 


June 18 the new Battell Chapel was ded- 
icated, costing about $180,000, It is built of 
rough sandstone, surrounded by an arcade of 
Ohio sandstone. President Porter preached 
the dedicatory sermon. The chapel will seat 
1,200 persons. It is made a memorial hall 
by inscribing the names of the presidents and 
distinguished graduates on the windows. 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY. 


Vanderbilt University, at Nashville, Tenn. 
has received another gift of $300,000 from 
Commodore Vanderbilt. The total amount 
given by him to that institution is $1,000,000. 
On the reception of the newsa call was issued 
for a meeting of citizens, which was held on 
Saturday last, at which resolutions of grati- 
tude were adopted. These resolutions brought 
out a great deal of earnest feeling towards 
education, and Commodore. Vanderbilt, may 
be certain he has done well with the money 
he has thus bestowed. 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 

The members of the graduating class ar 
as follows : 

Harold Arrowsmith, Rich. T. Bang, Henry 
W. Bates, David Colman, Herman Drigler, 
Philip H. Dugro, Richard T. Elo, Aymar Em- 
bury, Jasper T. Goodwin, Gasper Griswold, 
John E. H. Hyde; Louis 0! Ivey, Wilmot 
Johnson. jr., Edwin C. Kent, Rob. A. Living- 
ston, Theo. F. Lezier, Ben. F. Mayer, C: M. 
Morrow, Fred. Oakes, Wash. BE. Page, Ed. 
Pratt, Louis C. Raegenér, Egbert G. Rankin, 
Jas. A. Renwick, Ledyard Sands, Nat. P. 
Scherick, Bugene Seligman, Geo. W. Selig 
man, Isaac’ N. Seligman, Dubois Smith, Irvin 
A. Sprague,Wm. C. Thayer, Mont H. Throop, 
jr.. Rob. Townsend, Ben. 8. Van Wyck, Wm. 
E. Verplanck, W. F. A. Von Sachs, Leightoa 
Williams. 


»| during the summer. 


and humor, in the chapel on Wednesday, 
the i4th. WN. P. Schenck was orator; Wil- 
mot Johnson poet. 
CORNELL UNIVERSIT i. 
Prof. Barnard delivered the sunual Ad- 
dress; the graduates number 62; the num- 
ber of applicants for admission is very large. 
HAMILTON COLLEGE. 

The number of graduates is 28; the Law 
Class 20. It has had a year of unabated 
prosperity, Itisacollege without a super- 
ior. Toall seeking genuine teachers fortheir 
boys, send them to Hamilton. 

JOUN HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 

The John Hopkins University examination 
of applicants for free schoiarships for the 
States of Maryland, Virginia and North Car- 
olina, will be held in Baltimore, Richmond, 
Staunton, Va:., and Raleigh, N. C.,from June 
80 to July 10, and will be conducted by Pres- 
ident Gilman and Prof. Gildersléeve in per- 
son. The examiners’ will report tothe trus- 
tees, by whom the scholarships will be award- 
ed, but no publicity will be given to the 
names of those who are appointed or rejected, 
The five scholarships known as the “ univer- 
sity scholarships” are to be”competitive and 
open to young men from any part of the 
country. Jixaminations for these will be 
held in Baltimore in October. The. fellow- 
ships are not yet definitely awarded, but the 
papers submitted by each candidate have 
been referred to specialists in the various de- 
partments, and as soon as their reports are 
in the list will be announced. There were 
over one hundred applicants for fellowship, 
representing 44 colleges, and besides these a 
iarge uumber of l.tters were received from 
others making inquiry, As. it was. difficult 





to decide upon any ten of the applicants when 
so many advanced students had presented 
themselves, the trustees concluded toextend 
the offer to twenty. It is estimated that at 
the opening of the university the library will 
contain 5, sinatstsion volumes. 


++ ~~. ome +--+ 


‘What Might be Done. 


The. teachers will have very nearly, if not 
quite nine weeks’ vacation, Many will go 
to the country. For those who will not go 
there isenough country close at hand to give 
many a days’ pleasure, if they choose to take 
it. Anywhere within a radius of thirty miles 
they can goand enjoy the trip ; that is, if they 
are so inclined. 

Now, while each teacher should take per- 
fect rest, they should not utterly exclude 
their scholars from their minds. Any teacher 
who expects to renew her duties in September 
should add some new! material to her store 








Suppose she desires to vary her exercises 
when she returns by giving lessons on leaves 
—and nothing would be so interesting to the 
children during those first hot: days of the 
term. It would be no hardship, whenever 
she went for 4 walk, te collect? specimens ot 
different leaves, press carefully and classify 
thom. It would. be of great benefit to her 
directly ; add. to the mental training, and 
therefore to the mental .power, There are 
plenty of books which would give her the 
necessary information. Thien, at some idle 
hour she could sketeh outon paper what in- 
formation ought to be given to the children, 
and how it‘should be done, that“depending 
entirely upon the grade which she teaches. 
The lower, the more simple, but in all cases 
starting with this principle in view, let them 
findout by their own observation all that 
they can, and express it in theirown lan: 
guage. Of course, by their own language, 
is not meant incorrect language, but the cor- 
rect language which they understand. With 
this exception, that in a lower grade, or in a 
grade of a mixed population, one’ new word, 
English if possible, should be taught in each 
lesson. 
a idea of the lesson, which, by the spel- 

ling and repetition necessary to fix the word, 
wil 


at the same time fix that idea so firmly 
in the minds of the children as to make ita 
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AND EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 








Needs of the Scholar. 


The time isnot far past when a little famil- 
jarity with classical literature, pure mathe- 
matics, speculative philosophy, and rhetoric 
would entitle him to be considered an educat- 
ed man, who was ignorant of living lang- 
uages, of the geography and politics of for- 
eign countries, of the physical sciences, and 
of the gigantic enterprises of human progress, 
which are based upon them. But that time 
is already gone by; itisno longer wise or 
Christian, and soon it will be no longer fash- 
jonable to wrap one’s self in the narrow gar- 
ments of an outworn scholastic culture, and 
to ignore the vital problems and movements 
of the times. This brings us to the question 
of the new era in education corresponding to 
the new era in human liberty and thought ; 
the era of universal interchange and univers- 
al progress among the nations; the era of 
the application of scientific discovery to the 
welfare of humanity ; the era of the triumph 
of mind over matter. 

What then is education? No doubtin the 
widest sense it is the development and train- 
ing of the faculties of man which, beginning 
at the cradle, ends only at the grave, and 
comprises not merely all that parents and 
teachers can impart, but the far greater in- 
fluence of every circumstance in life. 

It is, indeed, fortunate that such is the 
ease. Sad would be the fate of many a man 
ifthe mistaken and incomplete preparation 
which he received in school were all he had 
to rely upon in the struggles and labors of 
life. In many, if not in most cases, the train- 
ing of the school does little more than to 
awaken and to direct, perchance to misdirect, 
those faculties which must afterward be- 
come sharpened and hardened by the attri- 
tion of contact with practical affairs. Never- 
theless, the importance of wisely administer- 
ing that part of the education of a man 
which we call education ina narrow sense, 
cannot be over-estimated ; it is well to in- 
quire what are its truezobjects and methods ; 
whether it does or doesinot need to be modi- 
fied tosuit the changing conditions, social 
and political, of the human race. 

It isnot my intention to enter upon & 
thorough discussion of this profound subject. 
Iclaim no such authority as would entitle 
me to attention, if I were rash enough to 
undertake this task. But one or two gener- 
al observations, intended rather to formulate 
that which all parties believe than to ad- 
vance propositions likely to arouse contro- 
versy, may not be out of place at this time. 

What is practically the object of education 
in its limited sense? What ia aur object in 
sending aur boys to schoal? I think we 
It iste do what 


An amiable youth was lamenting the death 
of a most t. His companions 
endeavored to console him by the refiection 
that he had always behaved to the deceased 
with duty, tenderness and respect. “ So I 
thought,” replied the youth, “ while my par- 
eat was living, but now I recollect, with pain 
and sorrow, many instances of disobedience 
and neglect ; for which, alas, it is too late to 
make atonement.” 
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have shone under the ‘glow of her reputation’ 


their author, asa Woniih, Yas teveremenged 
from the strictest privacy. Many who have 


read her bookgwith delight, know or 
“Temenibér her¥éal rifinde ou i@ no reasép 


She even conc@iiled Wer sex un@érie, pseu- 
ODS Aes = 


why they_sh oilid, sipee'to. the / » wor 


a -< intimate friends excepted, she is simp 
ly a mind. Were she to walk from the Bank 


to Trafalgar Square end back gixtimesaday, 

I venture to-déwbt ffsh®-wontt meét dry one 

who would recognize her as the first novelist 

Thousands upon thousands 

would know. ei tepeee Pio pitch the. writer, but 
6. Womna 


of ‘the time. 


not George Eliot, 


The appearance in parts ot her last sunk 
“Daniel Deronda,” has ‘again set! cultared 
folks to thinking of her, and wondering what 
Wanner of mortal she fs who has so mastered 
the mysteriés of the human heaft, and’'so as- 


simijated the treasures of the English tongue. 
A few faction the — will be’of inter. 
est. 


George Eliot is now the wife of George 


Henry. Lewis, the ditterateur. Her maiden 
name was Evans, her given name being 
Marian C., not Mary Ann, as she has often been 
calied. She was born in the north of England, 
in a town of Yorkshire, I think, in the spring 
of 1820. She is, thefore, nearly fifty-six: 
Very little is known of ‘her’ early history. 
She seldom if ever refers to it herself; ‘any- 
thing like a biographical sketen of her has 


never been written, and indeed; the facts of 


her lifé tn any poaitiyely authurititive ‘form 
‘re unprocurable. — 

She is reputed, howeyer, to be the only 
child of ‘a dissenting clergyman, a graduate 
of Oxford, a man of. original mind and much 
learning. He first took orders and preached 
for a while in the Established Church, and 
would have prospered there in all probability 


had he not been Jed to doubt his creed, and 
Practically this 
was an unwise step; but, ‘unlike many, cu- | 
rates over here, being unable to profess what 


finally to resign his charge. 


he could not believe, he avowed his hetero- 
doxy “and dissolved his clerical connections 


He was soon called to take the pulpit of a 
Presbyterian chapel in a town at some dist- 
ance from the one he had officiated in, and he 
accepted the call, though at a mugh smaller 


salary than he had formerly received. 


Not long a‘ter, he fell in love with a mem- 
ber of his congregation as poor as himself, 
and with the unworldly wisdom that marks 
most ministers of the Gospel promptly made 
her his wife, under the theologico-senti- 
mental delusion that material things would 
be provided by spiritual agencies, They had 


a long and severe struggle with fortune. 


A daughter —the renowned novelist—was 
born to them, adding at once to their happi- 
The child was very 
precocious, though not inclined to the routine 
studies of the schools she attended. She was 
a great reader, and had an understandiug far 
beyond her years. Her father spent much 
time and more money than’‘he could afford 
on her’ education; but had the good luck, 
when Marion was twelve, to inherit a few 
hundred pounds from ‘an aticle.’ The child 


ness and hindrances. 


evinced at a véry’early agea talent for com: 
position, which so delighted her father that 
he encouraged her in every way..He took 
the greatest pains to form her gtyle—he was 
astrong and graceful writer himself—and 
with the best effect; far before she was six- 
teen she expressed her thoughts on paper 


with a nervousness and point that men of 


fiveand-twenty sel equal, 

It is said that-ehe has never written a line 
of bombast, which it is very remarkable, since 
the most distinguishedauthors have had 
their period of floridity and rhetorical fatuity 
as they have had mumps and, measles and 
Other diséases, whether ‘literary or physical, 
that are incident to juvenility. 

- When Marian was eighteen she began to 
write for newspapers and periodicals, and 
earned considerable meh She had no 


friend the metro | atmosphe 1 the illu.) 
ELE Aaabegie nthe Se iio ay Hon ane Fld Pap rate this ekki seven 
shies 1 


should be returned to her dines ifn 
ceptable, Some of beets went back, tho 


not very many, and her unexpected success 


\gave her hoge’and 6 &jmulated her to renewed 


effort. She revealed nothing of her privacy, 


of her feminineness. She was enabted to be 
of much assistance to her parents by her slen 
der earnings, and to them substant aly 
for what fiity lind Gone for her. 

She had barely reached her taventieth year 

when she lost her father, and her mother 
soon followed. him. Haying no further ties, 
shé. deefded 46-d0me to London and lead a 
literary life. By that time she had become 
acquainted througl: corréspondente with sev. 
eral families, and ove of them cordially invit- 
ed her to make their home her home. She 
set to work immediatly ov her. arrival, con- 
tributing poéms, stories, sketches, and essays 
to ‘tieminor: publications, " Most of her writ- 
ings Wére printed anénymously, and as they 
were done only for pounds shiMings and 
penee, she has never acknowledged them. 
She grew steadily in ability and reputation, 
and: she Iabored supremely; ‘but her repu- 
tation, naturally for one 80 young, was con- 
fined almost entirely to those who paid her 
and who knew her personally. 
The first work that attracted any general 
attention here was “Scenes from Clerical 
Life.” They had, I believe, appeared seper- 
ately before they Were put-between Covers. 
They-are very noticeable, awd have the un- 
mistakable stamp of her intellect, thorgh they 
Aré far inferior to aay Of Wéersubsequent writ 
ings. She was somewhat over thirty when 
the’“Scenes” were published: “They” made 
the name of George Eliot familiar to a num- 
ber of cultured people, but the sale was not 
large. I lave understood that the author 
disposed of the contents of this jvolume out- 
right for £150 ($750). 

\Two 6r threé years Pater ,she™ produced 
“Silas Marnet,” 8 inarked an advance upon 
her previous work that many of her admirers, 


leven to this day, consider it One of very best 
It is so full of strength and sadness, 
as all her writings is, that the reader con- 
stantly feels its eloquent force aud penetrat- 
ing pain. Despite this, persons read and re- 
read it, for it has the fascination of nature in 


stories. 


her dark moods. She.realized from “Mar- 


of her collected works. 


authors have to do throughout their lives. 
Conscious of the power of “Adam Bede” she 
declined to dispose of it except at a fixed 
royalty. In this she found her advantage» 
for within three years from its first appear- 
ance she had got for it £1,500 ($7,500), and 
fully ‘a8 mde more, no doubt, in the succeed - 
ing five. 

The next year “The Mill on the Floss” was 
published. It has been partially written 
when “Adam Bede” came out, and met with 
a most cordial reception. Ske had numerous 
bids for it from rival publishers, and finally 
accepted £2,000 ($10,000) down, with. a cer. 
tail ‘pereentage ‘after the dale of a given 
number of copies. 

Then came’ “Romola” (1863),* “Felix Holt” 
(1866), “The Spanish Gypsy”§ (1868), “Mid- 
dlemarch” (1873), and, a few months after, 
“The Legend of J bak anh Other poems.” 


“Romola’’ was a new departure, being an 


the fifteenth century. It is one of her 
artistic novels, if uot her most artistic. 


ute ofjtime. A finer and truer 





h | representation and analysis of Girolmo Savon} 


ner,” I have been told, £300 ($1,500), exclu- 
sive, of course, of what she has received, 
since she achieved great fame, from the sale 


“Adam Bede.” published in 1858, carried 
her name across the Channel and the Atlan- 
tic. It was translated into French and Ger- 
man, and many editions were sold in the 
United States. It laid the foundation of her 
celebrity, of her literary fortune; for from 
that date she has been able te command pub- 
lishers instead of yielding to them, as most 


4 purely exteptfonal. 


Italian tale, the scene laid in Florence durin; . 
no 


arola have never been given. “Romola”’ is 
a beautiful création, arid Tito Mélema one of 
the most orignal, highby finished, wholly 
rounded characters that the fiction of the 
century has furnished. 

One would think the author must have 
spent years in Florence and its libraries to so 
saturate herself with the medieval spirit and 
with the quality of the peoplee 1. used ‘to 
believe her studies had been made on the 
banks of the Arno until_recently, whengpend- 
ing a winter iu the Tuscan capital, [learned 
from those who knew that she had done her 
readings here and gone there, so to speak, 
merely to catch the air and to verify her 
learning. She was in Florence, I was told, 
but two months, though she was extremely 
busy during the time, making the best use of 
every leisure quarter of an hour. 

“Felix Holt” was a return to her accus- 
tomed channel, and is remarkable for con- 
taining more light, or leas darkness, than its 
predecessors “The Spanibh Gypsy” was her 
first acknowledged ee verse, and it was 


not very successful 80 yr artists, 
and meaner mortals li ewige, sue has a pro- 
fessional weakness, } most ambitious to 
shine in what she is Teast-fitted for. Prose 
writers believe they should be poets; poets 
‘that they should be painters; painters that 
the should be poets; orators that th -y should 
be financiers ; merchants that they should be 
authors, and so on endlessly. We care less 
for what we know we can do well than for 
what we think or try to think we can do 
well. 

George Eliot, having demonstrated her 
eminent capacity as a novelist, is anxious to 
prove herself a poet, she has not been able 
to. She is a poet in spirit, thought and 
sympathy, thought notin any high sense, in 
the form commonly acceptéd. The limit- 
ations of rhyme and rhythm fetter her ex- 


genius. She would rather be a poet than 
anything else, and her failure to be recogniz- 
ed as such, troubles her soreiy. 


greatest performance—greater than “ Ro- 


than ,‘Daniel Deronda.” 


right. 


up to the present, her best work. 


large and steady. 


*‘Deronda” £12,000 ($60,000), with an  ar- 
rangement as to future percentage that will 
be likely in the end to yield her'at’ least £4,- 
000 more. Who shall say that literature is 


dle of bringing $80,000, the interest of which 
would be an independence in the United 


over here! Such instances, r, are 
Great” gen ‘or many 
‘years has been convertable into gold on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Even talent is oftew 
very fairly paid, though it may starve unless 
it have the popular element, and is, on the 
whole, more likely to grow lean‘than fat in 
any and every Ae of the — 

ge EK apce ‘in 
hen 
d the 










consummate genius, aad w 
inquiry, to Jeera Ahat ite author 


Oye? nw yk 


pression, cramp her imagination, hamper her 


Oddly, yet raturally enough, she is per- 
suaded that “The Spanish Gypsy” is her 


mola,” greater thin “Middlemarch,” greater 


Ske received, £4,000 ($20,000) for the 
“Gypsy,” and the firm which paid it has 
never got its money back. The public that 
so enjoys her stories cares comparatively little 
for her poetry, and for once the public is 


“Middlemarch” is generally considered, 
It has been 
predicted that “‘ Deronda” will exéel it ; but 
‘it is yet'tod early to hazard an opinion. For 
“Middlemareh” its ‘writer obtained £8,000 
($40,000) om the delivery of the manusript, 
and I hear its publisliers have already cleared 
£12,000 on it, while the sale cofttinues to be 


George Eliot’s market goes regularly up- 
ward. Iam told, by one who claims to be 
correctly informed, that she veeeived for 


unremunerative when a single work is capa-| 


States, and something positively handsome 


other critics ‘He Cemrta? of 
- mae poreeiatt on focial aj pproaches that “few persons of pa 


and a very shy, retiring person, who 
averse to receiving any of lier many liter, 
admirers. The intelligence piqued his. 
osity. He was more desirous than eye, 
know her, and he sought an introduc; 
but in vain. He wrote to her and proffy 
her any practical assistance that lay jy | 
power—influerice with reviewers, publish. 
and the like. She thanked him kindly, , 
this led to a correspondence in which he 4 
played such delicacy and chivalry that 

consented at last to meet him. 

At this time Lewes was legally a hus}, 
and actually a widower. Then nearly fo, 
two, he had married, a number of yu 
before, a handsome but eccentric woman, 
soon wearied of the conjugal yoke and ely 
with a lover. Becoming contrite, she \ 
ged to be restored to marital favor. 
Lewes, with great ‘generosity, forgave 
usually unpardonable offence. Their seq 
matrimonial experience was not unples 
until, with a fickelness ‘she could not » 
trol, she ran away with atother man: 3 
husband theu wanted a divorce; but hay 
condoned her disloyalty and desertion om 
he was, by the English law, debarred tn 
anything more than a separation. In ot 
words, he could not marry again while 
wife lived. 

Mrs. Lewes was alive and in robust he 
when her legal liusband became interes 
in George Eliot, as he did, and very dee) 
assoon as he had been introduced to ly 
The two seemed to be mutually attrac: 
chiefly through the mind, however, for neit 
of them was young, handsome, or pari 
ularly graceful. The more they saw of, 
another the better they liked one anot 
Their affection was founded on intellec: 
sympathy and mutualesteom. They wan) 
to marry; but how could they, excep: 
violation of the law? There are no Con 
feut or Indiana courts in England, wx 
divorce can beand is made easy ; and if the 
were, it is doubtful whether the pair w 
have “had recourse to them. They belie 
they could be of great mutual help git 
ually and mentally by living together, 
they contemplated it in face of legal teclu 
alities. 

They consalted their friends, among tle 
some of the best Known men and woma 
Great Britain ; and it was decided, after 
ful consideration, that they should disp 
with the usual fornialities until they c 
be legally united. “They were fully aware 
the gravity of the step they were abou! 
take. But they took it, nevertheless, W 
their immediate friends countenanced tle 
in there course, society necessarily frovs 
upon it, and they were largely isolated. 

About six or seven years ago the first 
Lewes died, and Lewes was at once joined 
wedlock to his friend by the laws oft 
land. The novelist'was known as and « 
Mrs. Lewes immediately after her into 
wedding, so that the legal wedding nei 
changed nor added anything to their dome 
relations. Their defiance of average pu 
opinion, however, has aided to cut of | 
lady from: general society, and increased 
shyness Of which she originally had «¢ 
cess. 

She scarcely ever goes out, though sit 
ceives’a few of her own and her hustaal 
‘friends. “Her opposition to being lionizedi 
‘and has always been, very determined. 
distinctly ‘declares she does not wish to1 
any one Who mérely “admires her literaril 
that thdsé who’ have ‘hot some persontl 
gard for het will oblige her by r mainil 
away. This is very queer, since, while) 

reds of thousandé know and esteem hier # 
writer, almost nobody knows or esteem 
Has a woman, of ain so know or esteem ! 
on account of her persistant seclusion. 
hintroduction is co unted as a rare good fort 
for any stranger, becatise she is seldom 

g | ing to make new acquaintances; and, ind 
ishe holds herself ‘so rigorously aloof 
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Mrs. Lewes is very plain and not at all ele- 
gant, having, very naturally under the cir- 
cumstances, a slender stock of the small talk 
and minor graces which so largely constitute 
social ayreeableness. Many people think it 
is in consequence of these defects that she 
shrinks from the world, which is probably 
untrue, because she is temperamentally re- 
served and averse to miscellaneous com- 


y. 
cae husband hasa good deal of the eame 
feeling concerning general society, though he 
is very far from modest or diffident, as those 
can attest who have read his “History of 
Philosophy,” “Life of Goethe,” or any of his 
brilliant and scholarly though not always 
profound works. He is as devoid of beauty 
as she, albeit an admirable talker, or rather, 
monologist, on an infinite variety of subjects. 
Opinions differ widely as to George Eliot’s 
personal interest. She is called a charming 
woman by some, and by others a woman who, 
one would suppose, had never read half a 
dozen clever books, much less have written so 
many great ones. She is mentioned, on one 
hand, as a most eloquent and wonderful talk. 
er; on the other, as a writer who puts all her 
good things into her manuscripts, leaving 
nothing for her friends to recognize her gen- 
ius by. 

The truth lies between these extremes. 
She is different at different times. She may 
talk remarkably well to-day, and very poorly 
to-morrow. She is a victim of moods, as 
genius is apt to be, and she obeys her moods 
unswerviugly. Still, at her highest and best, 
she can make no such use of her tongue as 
she can of her pen; and her speech must in- 
variably prove more or less a disappoint- 
ment. 

She is a tremendous, though an irregular 
worker. She loves to write. She says writ- 
ing is imperative with her ; that she could no 
more stop writing than she could stop bresth- 
ing. She is by no means free from ambition 
either. She enjoys the world’s applause, 
jittle as she has to do with the world; and 
she has a clear appreciation—it would be 
strange if she had not—ot her high intellect- 
ua) gifts. She nearly lives in her study. 
Day after day. she will spend ten and twelve 
hours @ day on-her mapuscripts, and then 
will not touch them for forty-eight hours. 
Her work will average thirty-five or forty 
hours a week. She writes slow or fast, ac- 
cording to her intellectual temper, but never 
without frequent revision. She does not 
permit a line of autograph or proof to leave 
her until she has made it precisely what she 
wants. In addition to composition, she stud- 
ies hard, and is constantly in pursuit of 
knowledge. 

Like her husband she is an excellent lin- 
quist, reading French, German, Italian, Span- 
ish and Dutch with the greatest ease and 
with eritical comprehension. Hersole recrea- 
tion is about two months in summer, when 
she usually accompanies her liege to the Con- 
tinent. Her constitution is good, out her 
health is delicate, on account of the perpet- 
ual strain she puts upon it. There are no 
signs of her physical or mental failure, and 
she expects to write quite as many novels as 
she has already published. Her husband is 
her agent and financial manager, and has the 
reputation of bargaining very shrewdly with’ 
publishers both for his own and his wife’s 
writings. She has earned by her pen, it is 


from £36000 to £40,000 ($180,000 to $200,° 
000). . 

The literary couple live very comfortably 
but quietly near Regent’s Park, spending 
part of the year in the country. Their house 


contains a number of pictures, bronses and| 


objects of vertu, and they are as harmonious 
and contented as if neither had ever seen an 


inkstand. ’ 
Se 
Something about Lobsters. 


: RY i. 1, STONE. 


interest that are near at hand. Chester 
Harding, in his autobiography, relates that 
once when he had set out to visit Daniel 
Boone, he found that the nearer he got to his 
dwelling the less was known of him or his 
whereabonts; and once in ogr own experi- 
ence when within five miles of the Nataral 
Bridge, a farmer of whom we inquired the 
way was wholly ungble to furnish the re- 
quired information, giving as answer that he 
had “heard tell of some such place, but 
really hardly knew exactly where it was.” 
In a simuilar manner the citizens of New York 
some years since thronged the Cooper Insti- 
tute to hear the lectures of Prof. Agassiz 
upon the animals of a distant country, totally 
unaware, perhaps, that there exist on their 
own shores animals whose habits are fully 
as singular and interesting as any that are 


found in the Valley of the Amazon. Among 


these may be mentioned one whose life is 

passed in the ocean or its inlets, and which, 

at certain seasons of the year, constitutes a 

very common as well as delicious article of 

diet. We allude to the common lobster, 

known inthe nursery riddle as “ Black in 

the kitchen, red on the table.” 

This class of animal, says the Hon. G. P. 
Disosway, who has made the subject a study, 
and from whom the following facts are pria- 
cipally derived, is totally unlike fishes,though 
inhabiting the same element, and seem to 
inyert the order of nature, leaving their bony 
parts on the outside of the body and their 
muscles within. From the peculiarity of their 
form the head is frequently taken for the 
tail ; an error, however, which is at once de- 
tected when the animal is in motion. The 
two great claws which constitute one of its 
means of locomotion serve also as purveyors 
and defenders. Opening and shutting like 
a pairof pincers they are enabled to-seize 
hold of an object with celerity, and being 
notched like a saw,they retain their grasp 
with wonderfal tenacity. Accompanying 
these powerful armis are eight legs, four on 
each side, which, with the tail, give the crea- 
ture its sideléng and progressive motion. Be- 


eyes resembling two black beads. 
have the power of being protruded or drawn 


generally, the mouth, as is the case with in- 


the spawn of the female. 


ken. 





It is a characteristic of human J 
uadervalue, or rather to overlook, objects of 


‘But there are 
facts going to prove the wonderful nature 


tween its two claws is the head, which has 
These 


in as the oceasion reqnires. Unlike fishes 


sects, opens parallel with the body and is 
provided with two teeth. This lack of mas- 
ticators in the mouth, however, is made up 
by three additional ones which are placed in 
the stomach. Two Tohf horns or feelers on 
each side ef the head complete the arma- 
ment of this part of the body. The tail, 
which is joined, also seryes a double pur- 
pose, first, as the chief means of motive power, 
and secondly, as a covering or protection for 


The process of casting the skin, which the 
lobster possesses with all erustaceous ani- 
mals, is also a most curious phenomenon. 
First, like the bark of a tree when bursting 
asunder, the euirass of the body opens exact- 
ly in the middle of the back. The thick, 
soft trank, tail, claws and feet, then undergo 
the same process until in about three days 
the old case is left empty. The most difficult 
part of this operation is the passage of the 
claws, which have.to be squeesed through 
the narrow shoulder joint—a process, how- 
ever, that is greatly assisted by the condition 
of the flesh, which, at this period, is an soft 
and flexible as india-rubber. Some of the 
claws, whick are often as large as the head 
and body together, have the faculty of re- 
producing themselves when bruised or bro- 


Except at the period of casting their shells 
they remain at the bottom of the water near 
the shore, but at other seasons of the year, 
especially in winter, they prefer deeper sound- 
ings. The first. eggs are found in December. 
In afew. weeks little lobsters appear about 
the size of amis; apd ina few weeks more 


this creature. It is an animal whose skin is a 
stone, and yet is cast off every year for a new 
coat ; whose stomach, which is in its head, is 
changed every year for anew one, and whose 
first act after procuring a new stomach is to 
eat and digest itsold one. An animal, also, 
without bones on the inside, and yet capable 
of digesting the hardest substances, such as 
the shells of muscles, oysters and even its 
own, and one that without circulating blood 
is active and vigorous. 

The lobster is. also. very prolific. During 
the proper season five or six ships sail from 
the coast of Norway to supply London with 
this article of diet. Other ships carry to 
Hollaad more than half.a million. We have 
no means of estimating the number ,used in 
the United States, but it must be immense 
They. are found on the sea-coast from New 
Jersey eastward, and are generally caught in 
a “ basket” or “ pot” made of wicker work 
and baited. 

In his own native element the lobster pro- 
pels himself rapidly over the rocky table- 
lands and chasms of the ocean. A single 
blow of his tail can hurl him down more 
than fifty feet, thus enabling him to escape 
the swiftest enemy or pursuer, With such 
precision also is this dive taken, that even 
in the most precipitous flight, the lobste: 
never misses the entrance of his cavern: a 
cireumstance which is the more remarkable 
from the faet that the opening to his retreat 
affords only sufficient space to admit of his 
body. When hunting he resorts to stratagem. 
In vain the oyster closes his portals against 
the grasping, forceps of his ‘sworn enemy.” 
The latter will lie in ambush until the un 
suspicious bivalve opens its door, when he 
pops in a stone ;and having thus effected a 
breach leayes his victim to surrender at dis- 
cretion. Nor is this the only evidence that 
the lobster gives of its wonderful instinct 
Vuring a thunder storm or a sea fight the 
sound thus produced penetrates its retreat 
and throws it into such abject terror that it 
has been known to jerk off its] claws, and 
should the noise continue for any length of 
time it vacates its tenement never more to 
revisit it, patting not unfrequently miles be- 
tween itself and the cause of its terror. So 
well is this peculiarity known, that freeboot 
ers have turned it to account by threatening 
the poor Norwegian fishermen who make a 
livelihood by catching the lobster, to fire a 
cannon over the lobster beds if a certain sum 
of money is not paid. 

Ifthe lobsterhas not been celebrated in 
song and in story, it has not been neglected 
by the foliowers of Durer, Hubeyt and Jan 
Van Eyck. It has been glorified by Dutch 


hardly a picture of a Flemish kitchen or mar 
ket in which it does not figure prominently 
in its coat, sparkling on the canvas.as if cast 
in metal, and scarcely a painting of . still life 
in which, among the guests, table and wine- 


inevitable green parsley, and his large red 
feelers outstretehed like sceptres. 


The lobster is undoubtedly a migratory an 
imal, notwithstanding its submarine mode of 
life. Many of our citizens still remember gee- 
ing the fishermen anchor thelr “lobster- 


have occurred where lobsters have entirely 
deserted places in which they formerly 
abounded. Mrs. General Riedesel, in her en- 
tertaining letters written from this country 
during the Revolution, mentions the fact that 
at Halifax (where she tarried) before the war 
alobster never had been known, but after the 
first year of the revolution thousands were 
found on the coast,“ whence,” she naively 
adds, “ had arisen asaying among the people 
of Halifax that the lobsters (having red coats) 
were good Royalists and bad emigrated from 
the revolted colonies into his Majesty's do- 





>: «| they have, grown.sufficientiy strong.to trust) 
aasare to thameslres ie.she deep. oy ey 


migipns.” One thing, | however, the good peo- 
ple of Halifax didnot take iptoacconat, vis., 


painters in imperishable colors. There is 


glasses it is not seen as the central figure, 
with its fiery coat of mail garnished with the 


pots” off Castle Garden, and other instances 


coats until they had been pretty thoroughly 
“ cooked.” 
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The Gentennial National Institute. 





OBJFOCTS. 
1. A systematic and exhaustive study of 
the Exhibition—as r grand complex object- 
lesson and exponent of the world’s civiliza- 


tion, 


2, The exposition, and embodiment in put- 
lished form, of the best philosophy and art 
of education of the present times. 

3. Improved Methods and Measures in 
Teaching and Managing schools : Profession- 
al Instruction and Improvement ‘of Teachers. 
4. Criticism and comparison of American 
and Foreign Systems and Institutions, that 
we may know the excellencies and defects of 
our own, and appreciate and emulate the ex- 
cellencies of other systems. FR 

There will be two or three Lectures at 
each Session of the Institute. The Session 
will begin at 8 o'clock, A. M., will be opaned 
by music and devotional exercises, and will 
close at 9.30 A.M. Lectures will be given 
in the familiar conversational style, or the 
more formal Essay and popular Lecture. In 
struction will be illustrated and enfcroed by 
bleek board outlines, charts, discussions, and 
references to the Exhibition. 

At the close of each general session there 
will be a short period of instraction ‘for the 
special benefit of strangers, who desise to 
study the plan of the Centennial Grounds and 
Buildings. Instruction illustrated by large 
and exact charts. , 
Lectures, from seventy-five 
est, active 


or more eara- 
Educators—discussing the most 
vital interests of Education. 

Consecutive Courses of Lectures of from 
one to five weeks each, will be given on In- 
lustrial and Fine Arts, Pedagogy, English 
Language, and Technical Instruction. Short 
Series and Single Lectaces, 
subjects. 

Industrial art and Fine Art wil! embrace 
Freehand and Mechanical Drawing, Design- 
ing and Modelling, and a careful and consec 
utivestudy of works of Art in the Exhibi. 
tion, in daily exercises, through the entire 
eight weeks course. 


or miscellaneous 


LECTURERS. 

John Sartain, Prof. Walter Smith, Larkin 
G. Mead, Prof. Benjamin W. Putnam, Prof 
Edward A. Spring, C. C, Perkins, E. E 
White, Prof. E. V.De Graff, Prof. Edward 
Brooks, Prof. J. C. Greenough, Prof. J, W 
Dickinson, Prof. H. B. Buckham, Prof. F. A. 
March, Prof. Wm. Swinton, Rev. Joseph w. 
Shearer, Prof. L. V. Dodge, Prof. J. W. Shoe. 
maker, Hon. W. H. Ruffner, Hon. Heary E 
Sheperd, Prof. 8. R. Thompson, Dr. 8. p. 
May, John M. Gregory, LLD., Col. H. B. 
Sprague, Prof. G. H, Atkinson, Hon. Thomes 
W. Bicknell, Wallace Bruce, Prof. W. OF 
Phelps, Rev. Noah Porter, Rev. .C. B. Hal- 
bert, Hon. H. A.M. Henderson, Rev. Peter 
McVicar, Rev. B. Sears. B. G. Northrup, Rev. 
G. W. F. Price, Wm. T. Harris, John H. 
French, E. A. Apgar, Prof. John Swett, Prof, 
P. A. G. Bell, Prof. N. B. Webster, Henry A. 
Ford, Prof. Geo, B. Crow, Prof. J. H. Hoose 
Miss Maria L. Sanford, Thos. F. Harrison 
Rev. F. A. P. Barnard, J. B. Merwin, John D. 
Philbrick, Chas. 8. Smart, G. W. Simmonds 
J. W. Hoyt, LLD., Thos. W. Harvey, Alax- 
ander Hogg, Rev. B. Craven, Bev. David 
Wills, Prof. Edwani North, Bey. E. D. 
Pitts. Dr. Robert Allyn, Frederick Douglass, 
J. @. Hodgson, LLD., C, J. Meyerberg, Gui- 
seppe Dussi. 


tS. 2 


A New Railroad to Philadelphia, 


The construction of this “ New Line,” was 
undertaken in the belief that an urgent ne- 
ceasity existed for additional facilities of com- 
munication between the two most populous 
cities on the continent, containing int ag 





© gate over two millions of people, 
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All Superintendents, Principals and 
Teachers will please mail to us the cata- 
logues, circulars or annual reports of their 
schools. 
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The Annual Meeting of the State 
Teachers Association will be held at 
Watkins, July 25. 





As vacation is approaching, "please 
mail subscriptions due, and greatly oblige 
the JOURNAL. 
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There are lying on the editorial table 
an unusually large number of programmes 
of exercises at the schools and colleges, 
many of them accompanied with friendly 
letters inviting the editor to be a witness 
at these interesting occasions. Sincere 
and grateful thanks are returned. Unable 
to visit but few, it is hoped the friends 
of the various institutions will secure a 
report of the exercises for the JOURNAL 
—the proper receptacle for every species 
of educational information. 





The people of New Brunswick, N. J., 
have reason to be proud over the new 
building erected for educational purposes 
in- their beautiful city. Prof. H. B. 
Pierce, the accomplished superintendent, 
read a history of the public schools on 
the occasion, and Prof. Atherton, of 
Rutgers College, made a fine address, 
Under the direction of its indefatigable 
superintendent and its Board of Educa- 
tion, headed by Geo. O. Ludlow, Esq., 
the schools of the city will furnish a lib- 
eral education to all who will come. 





We generally allow our correspond- 
ents to express their views with fullness, 
—and sometimes err on this point. We 
gave but hasty examination to Mr. Oak- 
ley’s letter last week on the eve of our 
departure for the Exposition, and find 
that he has discussed anew a subject that 
he had previously aired pretty thorough- 
ly in these columns. Pray, friend Oak- 
ley, tell us not of the disembodied spirits 
that use bad and poor logic, 
but of those who are toiling yét in the 
flesh in the busy, dusty, humming school 
rooms of the great West. 





We present in this number of the Jour- 
NAL a valuable report of a lecture on 
teaching color delivered by Supt. Calkins 


nal of Education. It will repay perusal. 
No teacher of a primary school but will 
be benefited by his enlightened views. 
We expect in a cainbllaty number to 
commence a series of papers prepared 
by a teacher of experience, most suc- 
cessful in her work, and possessing fa- 
cility in the expression of her views. This 
series of papers will be worth many times 
the yearly subscription price of the Jour- 
NAL. 
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Keeping In after School. 





There is very little to be said in favor 
of the expedient. The effect upon the 
pupil is to make him dislike study, and 
more than this, he knows that many times 
he tires the teacher out and goes away 
without reciting his lesson. Some teach- 
ers “ keep in” for misbehavior, lateness, 
etc., so that at times the rooms are as 
full after the bell rings as {before. Now 
while this may seem to make an impres- 
sion upon the pupil, it is a fact that it 
does not. What can be done with the 
tardy, the lazy, and the thickskulls, then, 
cries the impatient teacher? It is re- 
plied, fit a punishment to the case. Mark 
the tardy and put them on record, giv- 
ing encouragement to the prompt. To 
the lazy and thickheaded give extra time 
not as a punishment, but as work ; 
besides, the record should show up 
such pupils. Above all, create a public 
sentiment in favor of industry. 





With Fidelity. 


No fact is more apparent than this— 
the teacher stands in a place of remark- 
able usefulness. He is often tempted to 
neglect that portion of his work that 
bears on character, on the formation of 
motives and the development of ideas 
and give his sole attention to a lower 
grade of labor. Yet every teacher must 
have arrived at some time at settled con- 
victions as to his duty not only, but as 
to his responsibility. It is not unusual 
for a man to have begun to teach with 
the highest and best motives, and in the 
course of two or three years to have aban- 
doned that ground and placed himself 
on the footing of the day laborer. Faith- 
fulness to convictions is the guarantee 
of success. The position of the teacher 
is a peculiar one. He works upon an in- 
visible spirit, enshrined in an active, 
wayward human body. The effects he 
produces are also invisible—they may 
have a measure, however. He is, accord- 
ing to laws he may or may not under- 
stand, to build up memory, judgment, 
imagination, association of ideas and, 
highest of all, the reasoning powers—at 
all events he is to see that they are built. 
His material is deathless ; the sculptor 
may change the expression of his marble 
or destroy it altogether and [start anew ; 
but not so the teacher. Upon him weighs 
down a fearful responsibility that he may 
forget or deny, but from which he can- 
notescape. This is the side towards the 
pupil. But towards himself there is just 
as earnest a demand that he should be 
faithful. He is apt to think that he has 
overestimated the importance of his of- 
fice, that he has had too fine notions 
about it, and that it is, after all, only an 
ordinary labor he has undertaken to per- 
form ; it is so many hours work and so 
many dollars pay. He leaves the high 
ground he once occupied, and is lost for- 
ever. The profession is thus to-day 
filled with wrecks of those who started 
with the earnest determination to work 
for eternity, to do work that they would 
not be ashamed to meet at the great Ac- 
counting Day. They look back mourn-| 





to his class in the Normal College last 
winter, and which appeared imthe 
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pupils were profound in scholarship, but 
they do remember they were intensely 
earnest to learn, that they grew strong 
in effort, upright in motive and lovely in 
disposition. They look upon those days 
with a certain triumph ; upon the pres- 
ent work with but little satisfaction. 

The difference is plain; in one case 
they sought the highest good of the young 
soul ; in the other they seek only visible 
results. It is now how much can be 
learned and remembered, how many ta- 
bles, how many: facts, how many dates. 
He is a teacher no longer ; he is an in- 
structor simply—even if he is worthy of 
that title. One great reason why the 
teacher so soon chooses other work is 
not on account of the pay, as is su 
It is rather feeling unequal to the high 
task, or if feeling equal, seeing himself 
wandering away from the principles that 
should govern him. The multitude are 
simply preparing for examination by 
some one over them in authority or looking 
upon school-work as a mechanical some- 
thing consisting of “ keeping the children 
in order” and hearing them recite por- 
tions of the text-books. A teacher de- 
sirous of having his class advance rapidly 
in Algebra, tried the plan of meeting it 
each day after school and solving each 
problem in the coming lesson on the 
blackboard. The lessons were perfect, 
of course, but what a disappointment 
awaited that teacher when he came to 
review his class! This anxiety for re- 
sults, results made visible by the voice 
of the pupil, beckons many a teacher 
aside from the straight path of duty. 
Then, again, it is caused by outside 
pressure, against honest convictions of 
duty, in order to prepare for examina- 
tion. There are trustees, superintend- 
ents or somebodies who only know chil- 
dren as learners and reciters. The glib 
of speech, the ready of memory, these 
are commended. Now a teacher knows 
these can, by long and painstaking but 
ruinous labor, be manufactured. Will 
he answer the demand, or will he doa 
better work ? Let him be faithful to 
his convictions of his duty to his pupils, 
whatever may be the consequence. His 
labor is not mechanical, it has to do 
with interests that will outlive and out- 
last the graven image, the painted canvas, 
the speech of the orator and the pen of 
the ready writer. 


Among the Teachers. 





No. 111. 
BY ONE OF THEM. 


There are now a great many women em- 
ployed in the school-rooms as teachers, and 
it is generally supposed that they are per- 
forming their work as well as men. There 
are many reasons why this may be doubted ; 
for the great number are without intellectual 
grasp. They have committed the lessons 
needed for an examination, and with memo- 
ries better than men they make a better show 
with the same knowledge. Take a hundred 
young men who apply for places to teach, 
and the same number of young women, and 
it is believed that the brains will be heaviest 
on the masculine side; in other words, that 
the young men will do more work and do it 
in better style, It is not a question whether 
there are not some young women of superior 
caliber who become teachers, and in their va- 
rious school-rooms do splendid work ; it is 
whether the material that comes forward as 
female teachers is of the same quality as that 
presenting itself as male teachers. Of this 
last class a large number are aiming at ele- 
vated positions in life, such as lawyers, physi- 
cians or ministers. Now, no young men ef 
inferior abilities aim at these places; the 
chosen ones, the gifted, the talented only do 
it. The ranks of the male teachers are con- 
tinually recruited from those who are ambi- 





tious for distinction, and who teach because 


it is an occupation that is in consonance with 
their student tastes. They pursue their stud. 
ies every spare moment, they cease not by 
day or night ; many become so successful that 
they continue inthe work. This brings into 
the ranks of the male teachers many who 
distinguish themselves in after life in the 
protessions they choose solely on account of 
the genuine abilities they possess. The case 
of a young man’s becoming a teacher and 
afterward choosing to be a carpenter or ma. 
son, is incredible. 

Turn now to the case of young women be. 
coming teachers. There is no inconsiderab|e 
number choosing the profession who give no 
evidence of literary or intellectual ability. 
T none of the habits of the sty. 
dent. This does not arise from their being 
women, but fromthe other fact, that they 
are low in the scale of intellectual strength. 
They memorize, but do not reason ; they com. 
mit with comparative ease, but it is no pleas. 
ure. They accept the condition of study in 
order to pass an examination. Now, women 
of talent love to study and to progress in 
study just as much as men of talent. It is 
not a question of sex, but one of possessing 
ability. It has surprised many a conductor 
of an institute to see the chits who propose 
to become teachers. With no maturity of 
thought, they are ready to undertake the re- 
sponsibility of teaching the youth of the land. 
They grasp the license and enter the school. 
room. Let us see what they will do for them. 
selves. We follow them home, and they 
take up the crochet-work or some feminine 
occupation. Not one in a hundred ever pur- 
suesa study they do not teach. They read 
no professional books or papers. It ir noted 
by those who sell books for teachers that they 
rarely mail copies to women. They very 
rarely ask to see new books that are publish- 
ed. They are contentto remain where they 
were last year; they complain that the ex- 
aminer objects to the geographical statements 
they make. If they were men he would ask 
where they have been Rip-Van- Winkleizing, 
but being women he passes them on. Of 
such is the bulk of the host of female teach- 
ers in our land. 
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At the Board of Education. 


Commissioner Kane was in his seat, after 
an absence caused by serious illness. His re- 
turn gave evident satisfaction, as he is one 
who is a favorite in the Board, as elsewhere. 
Among the visitors were ex-Commissioner 
Herring, who during his term of office man 
ifested the most ardent zeal in behalf of the 
schools. Some of the most important reforms 
date with his connection with the Board. 
Harper & Brothers offer to furnish their new 
geographies at a reduction in price to $1 20. 
Mr. Beardslee sent in a request that the 
teachers of music, etc. be paid the same as the 
other special teachere. It was largely signed 
by principals and teachers. It should be 
granted. It is unworthy the liberal Commis. 
sioners to pay the music teachers such poor 
salaries. Samuel Ayres! was pronoanced by 
the Committee on Teachers “ eminently qual. 
ified” to be appointed as Vice-Principal of 
Grammar School, and was unanimously 
voted into that position. Mr. John Peterson, 
who resigns from Colored School No. 1, is in 
his seventy-second year, and has been a teach- 
er tor forty-four years. We trust some place 
will be found for this faithful public servant! 
As is usual, a great deal of routine business 


Goulding, the enterprising publisher of « 
*“ New York City Directory,” has had the 
misfortune to suffer from a fire—not seri- 
ous enough tosuspend business—but enough 
to perplex it. He is congratulated on his 
lucky escape. 


Eyes which see not break no heart. 
A bird in the hand is worth more than 4 








hundred flying. 
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GEN reais fo teseh Ewn'or three hours 
each day duri ensuing year in #2 private 
school in New York, or vc ‘ 
beet of a for, 
snd can the b 
msfrom the N. Y. Normal School. Address V 
1. P., New York School 








—T. ane TT " ‘ " ie 
yUNd LADY desited a position in a cx pe 
vate schddl, Site Nas Pl me-rbs - , via 

x ; expects a éuidll + Address C, 

~, New Yorry Scuoo. dosuwat Ome 








GENTLEMAN who bes filled very important posi- 
tions desires a Pri: ip. He is a thorough 
sholar in Latin ana G i fitted many for col- 
ge. Desires a salary of $3,000. Address Principal 
Box 4, New Yory ScHooL JounnaL, | mee 
seEtT-F t-te > i A wes 

PROFFSSOR W: of Visitors of 

the Untiver#ity @lect 4 Prefessor of 


Greek and Hebrew at their next regular meeting, June 
2%, 1876, to take the place of Prof. Gilderaleeve, resigns 
= 4 


Applicati with testi ted must be addressed to | 
the Board of Visitors and inclosed to the Chairman of 
the Faculty, University of Virginia. 
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INSTRUCTION. 

ESSONS IN DRAWING FROM CASTS or LIFE at 

L pupil's residence; $2 oN 
F. PALRGHILD, 1298 Bro Shidio 











and 
class leasons in vocal culture, reading and gesture, at 
2 Union Square, New York. 





ROF. de TORNOS will give lessons in the SPAN- 
ISH LANGUAGE at 924 Sixth Avenue, 





of SCHOOLS and COLLEGES, For particulars ad- 


dress the New York Scxoot Jougmap, 1} Warrert 8t, ; ~ 





G. FINNEY, 234 West 39th et., gives thorough 
sinstruction’ to of ali. grades; dirring the 
Summer months, sexes instructed. Penman- 
ship, Spelling, Reading, Arithmetic, etc. Also the 
higher English and Mathomatical Stalies. Excellent 


References, 





LBANY MEDICAL COLLEGE of Union Universi+ 
ty. For information address Dr. J. V, Lansing, 
Albany, N. Y¥. 





RNS & GO., 32: PARK-ROW, N. Y: Phonographic 
Instruction and Text-Books. Burws’ PHONIO 
SHORTHAND, $100, Readers in “Burns Phonic Shotr- | 
hand’ and ‘*Munson’s Phonography” 50 cts. ¥ 
ITEMAHTIAA Hi HOOR Fer 
ROWNE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, and Academy 
of English Branches, 293 and 295 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn, Es i vate dean0) 
Branches. Ladité¢ rate.* ~~ 
Business Department. Students prepared for the Count- 
ing House, &c. Practical toe 
ate a , 





ae no mee 


C, Staley, Schenectady, 





)LLEGE FOR. LAR ES; Boridgote wn? .|, 
OX pom meen Rey. J. H. Brakely, Ph. D. 





DUCATIONAL BU U, 27 Union Square, New 

York. Teachers furn: with schools and sthoolé 
with teachers. Send stamp for circular. Anna Randall 
Diehl, Manager. 





OLDEN HELL SEMINARY: for young | 
Bridgeport, Conn. Address Miss EMIT Y NEI 





Class for Mothiérs 


epee] and Traini: 
St. Oldest and best 


and Teachers, at No. 44 E. 


in the city. All the Froebel occupations taught thor-| - 





ISS MARTTS'S SCHOULAT NORWALK, Conn. 
Open all Summer. Two children could be re- 

ceived into the oe end ’ Por. 
terms address Miss ARDSON, 113 Clinton Place§j 





2 wee ae 
‘or Yo Ladies Children is 

East Forty-second Steer! ike Pall Term commenced 
Oct. 1. For full particulars sené for circular. 





BASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 
M W. 8. Clark, President, Amherst, Mass. Send for 





EW YORK HOMCPATHIC MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
cor. 23d St.and Third Ave. Session Oct. 
5, mp Le 1. For announcements 
tion, ad J. W. Dowling, M. D., Deatr; ‘568 Fifth Av. 


Lae ee 
y taught. Teacher’s course ef lessons in Phonetics and 
Elementary Phonography, 








YORE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, No. 5 E 
lith St., near Fifth Ave. Brooklym Pranch; 103 
to 106 Court St. Open daiiy from 9 A. M. to8 P. M. 
Private and class instruction. - sesivs 





Rebs AND ey! Class at 
Sea Cliff, L. T.; a ‘Lessons, beginning 
July 18 and Aug. 2%. For address 
Mrs. ANNA ALL-DIFHL, 35 Union square, New 


York, 


r lesson. Addponp HELEN |. 


. THE QUARTERLY ELOCUTIONIST, 


$25 


i SEMINARY. & 
Pa Fear ongte ms sucvel and eloses in May. Ad. 
dress Prof, J. A. Bewtar! 





ACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGF, No. 805 Broad- 
way. Individual instruction. Students can en- 
ter atanytime. Call orsend forcircular. 5.8. Packard. 





62 Bowery 
Instructions 


AINE’S BUSINESS 
cor, Canal St. 
every day and evening. 


COLLEGE. No. 
i 1849. 





WARTHMORE COLLEGE, for both sexes, under 
e of Friends. For catalogues address the 
President, Bdward Hi, Magill, Swarthmore, Pa. 





A YEAR, books included ; special atten- 
to backward ils and little boys, Ad- 
ORTLEDGE, A. M. a graduate of Har- 
vard University. Media, Penn. I2 miles from Phila. 








Pare:s Boesis ESS Coiteer. 
62 Bowery, cor, Canal St. 
(Established 1849.) 
Specialities.—Bookeeping, Arithmetic, Classics, Rudb 
wental and higher English Branches, Writing lessons 
$3.00 per month, Ladies qualified as Bookkeepers and 
Cashit. 6; day of evening from 9 A. M., till ®P. M., 
Mr. Paine, havitig sold hic uptown College devotes his 

whole time at 62 Bowery. 


ELOCUTION 


Durine THE 


CENTENNIAL 


NATIONAL SCHOOL 


OF 
Elocution & Oratory. 
11418 CuestNuT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Chartered March, 1875. Grants Diplomas. Both 
seins admitted, Designed to meet the wants of Clergy- 
man Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, and all classes 
of advanced Students. Attention to Conversation and 
Oratory, as wéll as to Vocal Culture Reading and reci- 
tation. Spring term opens April 24th Summer term 
opens July 3rd. Send for catalogues. 


J. W. SHOEMAKER, Prin. 





PE, TE MUSICAL, INSTITUTION. FOR SOLO 
‘and ceft, Playing on.the Piano, Violin, Cornet, 
Floris 2 pg ee Private 

or Musica D t t 
Circles | School Institution, fom: Two to Ti waive 


adirees GOSTA® HEYNER, 109 Lexington Ave. Y. 
HE ECLECTIC MEDICAL COLLEGE OF THE 
City of New York holds two sxssions of four months 
each annually, commencing in October and February. 
It publishes THE MEDICAL ECLECTIC, devoted to re- 
medicine, general stience, and literature ; 48 pages ; 
1,50 a year. Specimen copies will be furrished to all 
applicants. Address ROBERT 8. NEWTON, M. D., and 


‘ALEXANER WILDER, M. D., Editors, 137 West 47th 


st., New York city. 





_ Readings, Declamations and Dialognea ¢ 
\ for school, parlor and platform. Issued January April 
July and Oetobor. Addvess, 
MRS. ANNA RANDALL DIEEL, 
97 Union Square, New York 
. $1.00 pewyear, °-"d 25 comts for specimen number. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC. PORTRAITS 


Taken all sizes an styles, 





- Cartes de Visite and Imperial Cartes 
2 eheseenen * Copying of al) kinds 

















A 
2 
 ) 
GC 
No. Ne 
Londes Assarance, Julius Oxsar, Schen! for Scandal. 
My Husband's Secret, Plague of My Life, My Wife, 
Two Flats and a Sharp. | For Better or Worse. Te Hear 
a so Ne. & No. 7 mente 
Syceeee | Aitayecwne | Somos 
No & 8 "Ne. 12 
‘The Rest Day, 
Tig Marit ae. 4 im Clover, 2 er 
a ke My But Only y- 
‘The 12 Numbers $a © mabind oi Demsdel Bonk of over 
ee poms extn dud Pell ged cite — $2.50 
' ie Parte 3 Nemters) a pts 6. ec eats ae, 
oo 
\ pid. Bes 4820. Address WHEAT & CORNETT, Now Yorks 


How 





TO TEACHERS. — 


PHRENOLOGY. § 


to Learn 





-—— «- —@ © @ o—"— 
OF ALL. PERSONS, THE TEACHER most needs whatever may be known respecting 
ming and character—and a thorough course of instruction in Phrenology, including 


Physiology and Physioguomy, will aid the teacher to start right and proceed properly 
with a hundred different characters, and thereby call out, in the best manner, all that is 
good, and evade or modify and guide all that is undersirable and bad in each pupil. 
Those whoare at the head of the s@hools, especially those 
noble profession of teaching as a life pursuit, cannot afford to neglect to learn al! that 


who have adopted the 


Phrenology and the doctrine of Temperament may teach them and those who possess this 

this knowledge will work much more easily, exert twice as much influence —and be likely 

to attain and maintain a mach higher position than those who are not thus informed. 
With the special object of: giving Teachers an opportunity of atten ling a thorough 


vourse of instruction during their Summer Vacation, 


The American Institute of Phrenologv. 


( Incorporated by the Legislature of the State, ) WILL OPEN 
[A SUMMER CLASS, 
JULY 6, 1876, 
To Continue 6 Weeks, at 737 Broadway, New YorkK.} 


AN AUTUMN CLASS 
WILL ALSO BE OPENED ON NOVEMBER 10th 1876 
EACH COURSE WILL BE COMPLETE IN ITSELF 











For full particulars as to topics embodied in these courses of instruction, including 
terms, inclose stamp for circular “ How to Learn Phrenology.’ 


Address S.R. WELLS & Co., Agents, 737 Groadway N. Y. 


THE NATIONAL SERIES. 





ades among others the following: 


Standard Books of National Series. 
Parker & Watson's National Readers. 
Parker & Watson's Nationa! Spellers, 
Monteith & Hany AL Geographies 

vies’ Com matics, 

Clark's English Grammars, 
Emma Willard's Historice. 
Beers’ Round-hand Penmanship. 
Peck’s Ganot's ame yA 
Jarvis’s Physi Laws of Health, 
Porter's Chemistries, 
Wood's Botanies 
Cleveland's Com iums of Literature 
Pajol’s French Course. 
Chapman's American Drawing. 


Ten Cents, 


212 2113 William Street, 
NEW YORK. 


4 u-> SERIES, numbering nearly 400 volumes, is the most extensive, the most complete in 
every branch of instruction, the most uniformly excellent, and the most universally 
— Series of School and College Text-Books ever issued by a single publishing house, It 


Newest Books of National Series, 


Watson's Independent Readers. 

Watson's Independent Spellers. 
Monteith's Independent Geography, 
Peck's Short Anthmetics. 

Clark's Brief and Normal Grammar. 
Barnes’ Brief History of the United States, 
Steele's 14 Weeks Course in each Science. 
Wood's Botanist and Florist, 

Peabody's Mora) Philosophy, 

Worman's French Echo. 

Worman's German Series. 

Searing's Virgil's Aeneid. 

Jepson's Music Readers. 

Foleom’s Logical Book-keeping. 





The whole crowned by the unique collection of professional manuals known as 


THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ LIBRARY, 
In 30 vols., headed by Page’s “ Theory and Practice of Teaching.” 
A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE AND Price List of all A. 8. Barnes & Co.'s Publications wil) 
be sent free to the address of any Teacher or School Officer applying for it. 


The “ National TEACHERS’ MonTHLY”’ commands in its editor and contr’vutors the 
best professional talent the country affords, Subscription, $1.00 per annum, 


Sample copy 


A. 8. BARNES & COMPANY, Educational Publishers, 
113 & 115 State Street, 


112 Camp Street, 


LHICAGO, NEW ORLEANS, 











ESTERBROOK & CO 


FALCON PEN 





DABNKIY UNIVERSITY SCHOOL. 
25 EAST 39th STREET, N. Y, 
V. DABNEY, Principal. 
The design is to furnish a select school of the highest grade for fitting young men for 


college, but the principal makes a specialty of thoroughly grounding young pupils in 
.ae classics, taking exclusive charge of them, in person, in that department, 











Miss Buckley’s Seminary for Young Ladiss,” 
TARRYTOWN, W. ¥. 


The Principal. with an efficient corps of teachers, offers to her pupils suptior advan. 
tages for a thorough education in the various branches of English Literate, Mathema.- 
tics, the Natural Sciences, and also in Ancient and Modern Lauguages. 

Terms for Tuition in English Branches, Latin, Class Singing, Line: 
Board, Lights and Fuel, $450 per annum, ° 
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It is composed of portions of two well- 
known and important lines of railway, since 
about one-half of the distance between New 
York and Philadelphia was already covered, 
by aroadway ot superior construction, leav- 
ing but a little over 47 miles of new road to” 
complete the connection between the two 
cities, and this is now entirely finished. 

The construction of the new portion of the 
line was under the charge of Francis H. Say- 
lor, engineer in charge of the Delaware Riv- 
er Branch of the North Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, and chief engineer of the Delaware and 
Bound Brook Railroad. No pains or expense 
were spared to render it as complete as possi- 
ble. A large portion of it is perfectly straight. 
On fourteen miles of the Delaware and Bound 
Brook there is not a single curve. The high- 
est grade is thirty-six feet tothe mile radius. 
The§$whole of the new line traverses a beau- 
tiful, fertile, productive and populous coun- 
try, the Pennsylvania portion being through 
the Huntingdon valley, and the New Jersey 
portion the Hopewell valley, and no obstacles 
to high speed are created by the necessity for 
precaution in passing through large towns or 
cities. It is laid throughout with a double 
set of tracks, of steel rails, weighing 66 
pounds tothe yard; and the track is all 
stone-ballasted. All the bridges are built in 
a substantial manner, of iron. 

One of the most prominent features of the 
“ New Line,’’tis the colossal iron bridge over 
the Delaware river at Yardleyville, which is 
one of the best constructed of its kind in the 
country. It was,erected under the supervis- 
ion of Mr. David Mc N. Stauffer. This 
bridge, like all the others on the line, has a 
double track. 

At New York the ferry of the Central Rail- 


road of New Jersey is used, landing at Lib- 
erty street, convenient to the business of the 


lower portion of New York City, and a first- 
class ferry will also land passengers up town 
at a convenient point. 


FAST TIME, 


At the trip made on Friday last 16 miles 
were made in 17 minutes. A special train, 
consisting of one passenger car and one flat 
car, drawn by engine “ Yardley,” made the 
run over the Delaware and Bound Brook 
Railroad, which forms the middle division of 
the “ New Line,” a distance of 27 miles in 
8324 minutes, making no stops. Of this dis- 
tance, 12.2 miles were run in 1244 minutes, 
and 6 miles in 54g minutes. At one time,a 
speed of 69 miles an hour was attained. 

Let us commend the untiring energy of E. 
C. Knight, Esq., President of the Delaware 
and Bound Brook Railroad Company, and of 
Franklin A, Comly, Esq., President of the 
North Pennsylvania Railroad Company, for 
the completion of this important enterprise. 

Last Friday the engineers and other in- 
vited guests made an excursion from Phila- 
delphia on this excellent ‘‘New Line. Mr. 
Saylor stopped the train at each bridge, to 
show its perfect construction. To him and 
President Kuight hearty thanks are tender- 
ed for courtesies. The road starts from foot 
of Liberty street ; fare to Philadelphia $2.65. 
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Charlier Institute. 


The closing exercises took place on the eve- 
ning af June 19, in the beautiful chapel of 
the Institute. After singing by the pupils, 
Prof. Charlier gave his annual address, stat- 
ing that this was the twenty-first anniversary. 
He introduced Messrs. de Rochambeau, Le- 
vasseur and Dietz Morin, each of whom made 
addresses in ‘the French language. Chan- 
cellor Crosby made a humorous and pleasing 
speech to the boys,'and was tollowed by Wm. 
Wood, President of the Board of Education, 
+ Wagave one of his delightful talks to a de- 
lighved audience, “Prizes were given out, 
and then the building was thrown open to 
visitors. Ice-cream and refreshments were 
found by all the guests. 





Children’s Aid Schools. 


The teachers of the Children’s Aid Society 
Schools inaugurated the opening of the “Chil 
dren’s Summer Home at Bath, L. I., by pay- 
ing it a visit in a body. The place has been 
greatly improved, and the children of the 
different schools will pay a visitof a week 
during the summer. 

——e eo 

Webster's Dictionaries need no praise from 
us, for their merits are too well known and 
appreciated by American scholars to demand 
it. The Unabridged, especially, is a work 
of so much scholarship that it can never fail 
to be the admiration of all who love to honor 
genius and learning. Added to its other 
great intrinsic excellences, the enterprising 
publishers present in the edition for 1875 
several beautifully colored plates: first, the 
arms of the States and Territories of the 
American Union ; second, the arms of various 
nations, and the flags of various nations ; 
third, United States naval flags ; and fourth, 
the pilot signals of various nations These 
plates are the size of the full gpage, and in- 
crease the value of the work as a book of uni- 
versal reference. These, with the more than 
three thousand other pictoria] illustrations, 
have been inserted in the body of the work, 
in close connection with the words they illus 
trate, instead of being printed as an appendix 
to the volume. An examination of this edi- 
tion compels us to award unqualified praise 
upod those who have wrought for the com- 
pletion of so perfect a work. 


What to Do with Our Daughters. 


In a late number of the Christian Weekly, 
Marion Harland has an admirable article, 
“ What shall we do with our daughters ?” 
in which she recommends a sort of co-opera- 
tive housekeeping, which has so long been 
out of fashion among well-to-do people that 
it strikes one almost as quite a new idea. She 
solves the question sbove and the vexed 
problem of “ servantgalism ”’ by one stroke of 
domestic generalship. To illustrate her idea 
she gives the illustration of a friend’s house- 
hold management. The family consists of 
ten persons, three of whom are daughters. 
The washing and ironing are “ put out.” A 
stout, common scullion who can scrub, etc., 
and @ young girl to act as waitress and at 
tend the door-bell, are the only servants kept. 
The wige mother has trained her daughters 
todo the rest. The plan of work is briefly 
this: No. 1 has this week the supervision of 
the kitchen and does the finer cookery ; No. 
2 sweeps and dusts her own and sisters’ 
rooms and the parlors ; No. 3 does the family 
mending, takes care of the china closets and 
the dining-room. Next week there will be 
rotation in office, and so on, until the round of 
avocations is completed by each ‘‘ They 
live well and handsomely, and have more 
leisure for reading, music and society than 
nine out of ten ladies in their circle, besides 
being active in religious and charitable works. 
What they do being well done—punctua'ly 
and faithfully—is out of the way of other 
duties, once for ali. None of the three makes 
work for the rest, and nobody hinders any- 
body else. Intelligent in conception and deft 
in action, they have reduced the routine of 
their accustomed Jabor to an art, of which 
they are mistresses. The marketing—even 
the purchase of fuel and staple groceries— 
falls upon the culinary chef of the week, and 
save for a , timely bint now and then from 
“mamma,” she rulesin her kingdom abso. 
lute and unchallenged, rendering, however, 
a hebdomadal account of her expenditures, 
rom ntoms Ah ot y.” We wish such a 


a mi opted generally. It would 
put an to ome ennuied womanhood, 
and put to rout the army of blustering and 
incompetent Biddies who infest our homes. 











To God (be) praying and with the flail ply 


"The dog who walks finds a bone. 


When a man drunk 
him “ suet.” pier mee peapse 





STANDARD 
Sch ool and Gollege Text-Books-. 


PUBLISHED BY 
D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORE. 


We offer to Teachers'and Boards of Education, over 
three hundred different Text-Books, epee cm By 
ever, branch of education, prepared by the bes 
ex mee, and scholarship, in the belief that they 

be found UNSURPASSED IN THEIR RESPECTIVE DE- 
PARTMENTs, Among the following : 

Corncll’s Geographies. 

A SERIES In TWO BOOKS. No 
everything fresh and interesting. Splendid maps. 

Cornell’s Outline Maps. Neat, durable and 
cheap, 

yg rye HH Arithmetics. New, up to the 
time, aud teaching the methods used by business men. 

Quackenbos’s Grammars, ea: ition 
and Rhetoric. The Rhetoric in more 
Gann fapmatnnn of Win Academies eda tgs Schools of 
the country. 

Quackenbos’s Histories. 7 caleraining bn to 
the present Administrations. Vv 
oy, and free from p —— 

dices, 

Youman’s First Book in Botany. Some- 
thing new. Object-teaching made practical. 

Youman’s Second Book in atany- Be- 
gins where the “‘ First Book ”’ leaves off. 

Lockyer’s Astronom re The newest, 
and best school-book yet pu ed on this subject: 

Krusi’s ee Se System of Drawin - 
Can be taught b; ~ Ay gems The only comple 
graded course pu’ 

Latin, Greek, French, German, Spanish 
Italian, Hebrew and Syriac Grammars, 
Readers, Phrase-books and Dictionaries, 


Recently Published. 
First Book of Zoology, by Prof. Edwards. 


Recently revised. 
of old matter, but 





cat young “ Wond p to excite and —_ 
aners, W it is fascinating to older 
ristian Intelligencer. 


a Ne eee School History of the 
wate eee Quacken! AM.M.D. Amod- 
el of clearness, interest, eloquence and elegant con- 
densation. 


The Primer Series. Science, Literature and 
History in a concise and exceekingly interesting form. 

Youman'’s New Chemistry. New nomen- 
clature, and in all respects without a rival. 

A CaTALOGUE embracing all our reliable and popu- 
lar text-books, with prices, will be mailed, postage 
prepaid, on application, 





Church Music Book ! 


The Salutation! =x... 


Price $12 per doz. 

This book, the first by Mr. Emerson alone since the 
issue of his popular ‘‘ CHoraL TRIB ” shows the 
marks of his unexcelled talent in providing for the 
tastes and wants of the Singing Public. We have here 
a fine Singing School Course, a capital —— of 
easy Glees and Part for Practice. and a large 
number of new Metrical es, Chants, Motets, Sen- 
aoe te ete. etc., pw y= mie copy va- 

ev for s copy $1 38, for 
which it will be on post-free, to any address, 


A decidedly pretty and sweet Sabbath School Song 


Book, is Good News. It takes at first sight. 
Specimen copies mailed, post free, for 35 cts. 


Buy our Conte tennial Collection of 
National Songs, ‘or use on all Centennial 
Occasions. Price in Paper, 40 cts.; in Boards, 50 cta, 








“01, e Poem ant eae Resend Macher Ge Ful rate, 
be following tuely ben 


The Rauadidae Chorus B 

(easy glees and 4 part songs for Societies) ; also, ok 
Encore (for Singing Classes and ———. 
by L, 0. Emerson: also, The Oratorio of Joshua 


en's Voices, by W. O. Perkins. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


C. H. Ditsun & Nata 
711 Broapwar, 
New York. 


FrenchNormal School, 


Under the direction of L. Sauveur, Ph. D., 
LL. D., author of Causeries aves mes Ele 
ves, Entretiens sur la Grammaire, ete. 

It will be opened at Plymouth, N. H., July 18th, and 
close August 24th. 

Teachers and Professors only will be admitted. The 
object is to familiarize them with the French language, 


and the new method of teaching. Diplomas will be 
given to those present during the whole course, 


For a programme of the Institution, address 
L. Sauveur, 
Commonwealth Hotel, Boston. 


~— . Ditson & Co., 
‘ALKER, 
Phils. 








Kir: CUSTOM SHIRTS, made to measute, 
the very best 6 for $9. 
'ATENT PARTLY-MADE DRESS SHiRTS. 
The very bet for ¥. 
On receipt of either of the above, with an = 
it set of plated collar and sleeve 
delive: Jree in any venieahe Gaatanane 
California and Territories. Samples and 
directions for self-measurement mailed free. 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
165 and 167 Mercer s eet, New York: 





IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & Co 
138 & 140 Grand St, New York. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


Swinton’s Geograpbical Course, 


By WILLIAM SWINTON, 


Author of Word Book Series, Outlines 
History, Language, Lessons, &c. 





In these works the author has presented the 
subject of Geography in accordance with the 
most advanced methods of instruction noy 
pursued in our leading cities, and has intro- 
duced features of such novelty and importance 
that the publication of these Books must mark 


A NEW ERA IN CEOCRAPHICAL 
TEACHING. 


The Course is embodied in two beoks 
namely : 


ELEMENTARY COURSE IN CEO- 
GRAPHY ; designed for Primary and Interme 
diate Grades, and as a complete shorter course. 128 
pages, 8vo. 


COMPLETE GOURSE IN CEOCRA- 
PHY ; Physical. Indusirial, and a spedal Geogra- 
phy for each State in the Union. 136 pages, Ato 
$i. 80. a “opies fcr examination with a view to intro. 
duction, will be mailed, of the ELEMENTARY on the 
receipt of $ .50, and of the ComrieTz Geography o 
the receipt of $ .90. 


ROBINSON’S 
Shorter Course in Mathematics, 
Edited by D. W. FISH, M. A. 


In this Cours the Seience of Arithmetic, oral 
and written, is thoroughly and practically 
treated in two comprehensive and well-graded 
books. The series is substantially bound in 
cloth, and is the Aandsomest, cheapest and best 
Shorter Coorse in Mathematics new before the 
public. 

FIRST BOOK IN ARITHMETIC. 1% 
pages. 50 cents. 
ne 1 “he ARITHMETIC. (508 page. 


COMPLETE ALCEBRA. 462 pages. $2.0 
ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS. % 
pages. $1.00, 


ALCEBRAIC PROBLEMS. 192 pages. $1.10. 


The Complete Arithmetic is also published 
in two volumes, Part I. and Part II. Price So 
cents each. 

The First Book and The Complete Arith- 
metic will be mailed for examination, with a 
view to introduction, on receipt of $1.00 for 
the two books. 





White’s Progressive Art Studies, 
By GEORGE G. WHITE. 

Mr. White has.solved the problem of a ra- 
tional system of Drawing, adapted to our com- 
mon educational wants. The system is issued 

n the form of cards neatly encased in enve- 
opes, containing 12 each, with an accompany- 
ing Manual of Instruction, and duplicate sheets 
of blank drawing paper. The Elementary Se 
ries is now ready, consisting of 4 sets: 

A Lines and their Combinations. Price 60 cents. 


B Cubic Diagrams, “@e 
C Light and Shade, “ee 
D Practical Studies, “¢@ « 


Sample sets of the Elementary Series, for 
examination, with a view to introduction, will 
be sent on receipt of $1.25. 


Correspondence is solicited with reference to the intro 
duction of the above works, 


Ivison, Blakeman. Taylor & Ce., 
Publishers, 
988 & 140 Grand St., New York, 
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Kindergartners. 


One of the chief causes that Froebel’s 
method mostly has been executed imperfect- 
ly is theinsuffc ient training of Kindergart- 
ners. The six months time is insufficient for 
a thorough trainiug (and was insufficient also 
with Froebel), and the consequence of a too 
short time of training has been, that only a 
small number of Kindergartners are able, 
through continued studies and experience to 
apply Froebel’s method in their Kindergart- 
ners. Nothinghas done more harm than 
these unfinished Kindergartners, who neither 
know to conduct the Kindergartners in Froe- 
bel’s spirit, nor know to give an account of 
the principles and method. The very small 
number of practical genuine Kindergartners 
has been the cause that many projected 
Kindergartners eould not be realized, or were 
insufficiently executed, and in consequence 
died a natural death. In these Kindergart- 
ens of these}* shore studied Kindergartners ”’ 
mostly mere imitation is seen. Every Kind- 
ergartner should always, one year—or at 
least half a year—help practically in a Kind. 
ergaten before conducting one. 

From a well-vualified Kindergartner is de- 
manded : 

(1) Love for children, and that she feel 
happy in their company; (2) a clear insight 
into child’s nature and life up to the seventh 
year; (3) an exact knowledge and spiritual 
comprehension anited with dextrous hand. 
ling and turning to account, or realization of 
all of Froebel’s means of occupation ; (4) some 
musical knowledge and ability, so as to exe 
cute and guide cleverly,and with pleasare, 
Froebel’s songs and plays, and to create 
around her a happy, merry life ; (5) knowl- 
edge of nature, so as to be enabled to show 
to the children every where the Creator's 
love, wisdom and power ; (6) a cheerful hu- 
mor that can eastly enter into the child’s 
play, and is not too easily affected by childish 
naughtiness; (7) conscienti ; and (8) 
a pure and perfect culture of mind and char- 
acter.—Mrs. KRravs. 








ANCIENT CrT1gs IN MEXICO. 


In Mexico the Spaniards found all that 
deserved the name of civilization on the north- 
ern continent. There was organized power ; 
there were homes to fight fer; there were 
the wealth, distinction of caste, and highly 
developed religion which are to some extent 
comparable with the details of our own 
polity. The Conquerors first swept all this 
civilization out of existence, and destroyed 
every trace of it they could discover, Then 
they gave most glowing descriptions of it. 
The few relics they left for our inspection 
and criticism are as meegre as those of some 
forgotten people, the remnants of whose huts 
and feasts are dredged from « mountain 
lake. In the popular mind their <lescriptions 
are combined with the descovery of highly 
sculptured ruins in Guatemala and other 
countries south of Mexico, and it is by add- 
ing together the conjectures to which the 
sight of these carved stones gives rise, and all 
that is reported of the Mexicans, that the 
popular notion of the Aztecs has been formed. 
But this is rank confusion, for the sculptured 
buil of Copan and Palenque were the 
work of snother and probably a preceding 
sess toutpSbibaes, of whom the Aztecs were 
& art. The fact that a previous people had 
better houses than the Mexicans, built grand- 
er cities, and faded out before the 
of Mexico was founded, of course re a 
fine field for speculation —The Galary. 

If all the refuse and from city 
and country houses, hotels, etc., could be 
utilized somehow for fertilizin 
what a reservoir of wealth vould ve obtain. 
ed. The problem is likely to be solved in a 
or ay ime by bates Sa om the “ Dry 

w earth, 
coal whote ait A. poet ae ate Nn 
everything offensive in the excrement and re- 
fuse of the household. Valuable information 
about this system may be obtained from the 
circulars of the Wakefield Earth Cloget Co., 


What our Readers Say. 


_— 


I like itetone much and think in its pres 
ent form it will prove an acceptable and val- 
uable auxilliary in the cause of education. 
[heartily recommend the JOURNAL to all 


teachers. 
Henry KIpDD.ie. 
Supt. of Schools N. Y. City. 


ft deserves the praise and support of the 
profession, because it has invariably defended 
the dignity of the teacher as indicated by 
the compensation he received. In other 
words, it has been the consistent advocate of 
the teacher and the opponent of all reduc- 
tion of salaries. For this as well as for other 
reasons, it should receive the support of all 
the teachers of New York. Tuom, 8 HUNTER. 
President of Normal College. 


Amos M. KEt1oae, Esq. 
Dear Sir :—I desire to say to you, that I re- 
gard your ScHoot JouRNAL of great im- 
pertance to the cause of education inur Pub- 
lic Schools. I am sure every teacher would 
derive great benefit from its perusal, and no 


Trustee should be without it. 
pectfully Yours, 
Joun F. Trow. 


A. M. KELLoce:— 

In reply to your note, I 
would estate that I have been a constant 
reader of the JouRNAL for years, and hope 
that every teacher in the city will take it, nor 
do I see how they can well get along with- 


out it. 
B. PERKINS. 
Inspector of the 7th ‘School District. 


I read with much interest the New York 
ScHOOL JOURNAL and desire to express my 
high appreciation of its merits, and to recom- 
mend it to all the teachers in my district. 
In these days teachers cannot afferd to be 


without a first class School Journal. c 
CasPER G. BROWER. 
Commissioner for Westchester County, N. Y. 


Permit me to express my admiration of 
your paper. Itis able, fresh, lively and 
practical, and in every way an honor to the 


cause it represents. 
EDWARD Bnooxs. 
Principal of Millersville. Pa. Normal School. 


Prof — M. Kellogg. 
y Dear Sir. 


I read the New York 
ScHooLt JouRNAL with pleasure. You are 
doing an excellent work for the teachers and 
deserve their hearty support,and I cheerfuly 


enclose my subscription. 
Yours mos: trucy 
W, F. PEELPs. 
Principal Normal School, Winona, Minn. 


® f{ am pleased with the paper, as you know, 
1 have read it ever since it was started, and 
am gratified that Mr. Kellogg is at its helm. 
With your long experience you are just the 
person, we should think to conduct it. May 
you prosper. &, PETERSON. ¢ 


I send you eieven subscribers, in addition 
tomy own’ That shows what we think of 
the N. Y. ScHoo. JOURNAL. R. 8. 


I will see that you have a good list from 
my floor, in fact they all willtake it, I can 


safely say. 
dies —. - 
. SS. — 


The JouRNAL is to my mind an excellent 
paper, it is a benefit to me, long though | 
have been in theschool-room. Continue it 
and send in your bill. 


We of Grammar School No. — like it very 
much. There will be a full list from this 
quarter, an¢.I hope all will res: -_ ies 





It is not surpassed by any otter Journal. 
My only regret is that it is not in the hands 





of 36 Dey-st., New York. , 


of every teacher in the land, 


AGENTS WANTED 


GONSTANT, EMPLOYMENT, 


valuable samples sent 
with 6 ceit return stamp, A. 
x. p, A. D. Young, Williamsburgh, | 





—At home, 





UEenD VISITING OA 
$5 emites a om ' 12 fot | 
Fm hy adden 3D. MB, Walle 





a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
$12 terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine 





$5 l0$ 20 "SiNson s Cos Tetunal, Maine 


pt ~Agents for the 
Packages in the world. It contains 15 sheets ‘ 
pe ny golden Pen, Pen-bolder, 

jeasurt, me . 
with of elegant Duthons - a id: 
peels en been examined ~y 
capes, aud Gand, as segeusen worth 

BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N.Y. . 








2000 A OEN Students, Men 
waive Ole TENNIAL 
fe 
abe O E ‘ pa SITS. 
= the 4 
= a « of Freedom and 


84 —— 7 


pelt ie 8 whele Li 
+. &- ‘et Ocwan Oceana laasea Se edi 


General 
Eee aac 
A YEAR. AGENTS WANTED on 


$26 our Grand Combination Pre- 
spectus, representing 


150 DISTINCT BOOKS 
wanted gg Sales made from this when all 
——_ books fail, Also Agents wanted on our Mag- 
nificent Family Bibles. 8u rT to all others. 
And our —— Bible Encyclepedia, with 
3000 Superb Books beat the 








“* THEO.J.HA 


IMPORTER OF 


g\dts: OR THE MAGIC LANTE ENS STEREOPy 





MAGIC LANTERNS AND SLIDES WANTED. 
ADJUSTABLE BOSOM PAD. 








ADE of Thin Cork, neatly covered, perfect shape 
\ will not break nor get out of order; gives perfect 
satisfaction in every respect; has strong metical en- 
dorsements ; light, porous, healthy, graceful, Mailed 
on receipt of fifty cents, Liberal terms to the trade, F 
W. Sullivan & Co. Show Rooms 815 Broadway Factory 
61 Hudson St. New York. P.O. Box 2,386, 





; Dr. Warners Health Corset 
With Skirt and Self- P 








corset ever use any other. 
1 a tad 
cents less than . Give size of waist, and 
front is desired. A 
Warner Bro's., 763 Broadway, New York. 


GIVEN AWAY 


To every reader of the Family Journal. 


the landing of bus te the present time, 
——Sr and perfect view of the 
Oen in Fairmount Park at 
gOe., saw ae Cage, Ge Raden & Se 
Great Literary Sesoten Regen, Ge Wes 
Family Journal, containing 
continued Stories, together with short sketches 
and a large amount of miscellameous reading. 
Gert four months on trial, including the En- 
graving, post paid for $1.00. Any Hooshealer 
Wik give you a free, or address, The 
Fully Scurnal way, N. ¥. 





WwW. D. 3. 


i 
hi 


| DECENCY-HEALTH-RCONO- 


MY-COMFO 


SAVE’ THE — CHILDREN, SICK —y INFIRM 





Male or | ® the ice, snow, a slush, storm or wind about » 
sonntry vy, or to imperiect sewerage, obstructed 
| wipes an re odors of ahase of Ge city water closet, by 


“EARTH CLOSET 


and NO OTHER 





Handsome, Durable, rae 


Latest, Simplest Improvements. 
A CHILD CAN MANAGE IT. 

The Earth system only, will rid us of the thousand- 
year-old privy abomination ; but we have a great con- 
venience, which can be used in any bed-room in city 
or country to good sdvantage, called 


The $5 Water Closet. 


A pint of water makes it perfectly odorless with ca- 
pacity for 14 persons 1 day. Safe for 1 person 4 days 
without fence. Positively Practical, Porta- 
ble, Pepular. Just the thing for stormy days, 
dark nights, and four o’clock in the merning. 

Send stamp for Testimonials and circulars, to 


The Wakefield Earth Closet Co. 
36 DEY 8T., NEW YORK. @ 


GOTHIC, FURNACE 





OEY 


EER CEES | EE 


USM RT 


) Vay 
it HH 
urn: 
PILL 


Wy 
y i, 


SS . 
¥ 
For warming Schools, Churches and Dwellings,—uses 





coal or w It combines many improvements in 
HeatTixoe and VewrtLative, Srurticrry, East oF Man- 
aGkuext, Dunamitry, Power, Faxsxepom raom Gas. 
Reter to Public Schools, Astoria, L.1I. Richmond 
Hill, L. I. St. Peters School, N. ¥.—seating 800 chil- 
dren, using only 21 tons ef coal for the winter.—St. 
Barnabas Hospital, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—Christ 
Church, Middle Haddam, Ct. heated with 3 tons of 
coal for the winter, in use 14 years.-Rutus G. Beards- 
lee of the Board of Education, New York, 47 W. 65th 


Bt. and others. 
Send for book. 


Alex. M. Lesley, 
226 West 23rd St. NEW YORE. 


JNO. EF, LUTHER, 
79 NASSAU STREET, N. Y,. 
Manafacturcr of all kinds of ow 
SCHOOL, COLLEGE, CHUECH CLASS, 
SOCIETY & FRATERNITY 
Pins, Badges & Medals, 


At short notice and very reasonable pamee. 


#0 EXCUSE NOW FOR BEING LATE. 


“Time is Money!” 
ccurateandreliable 


THIRTY 


Hour Clocks 
FOR $2.00. 


THE ——— NICHOLAS CLOCK” & «a 
detached le Se ae ine lece, of careful con- 
struction. ‘Qu Y GUARANTEED. Novel, taste- 
eet en Sera 3 Se ‘very respect an arti- 


a Fy wi rilt ran 2 tn any position, and will be of 
ee i ha i i ee 
22. fae Bom, Store. a 

loon, and Cabin. ae 
The cut represents the “St. Nicholas” at one fifit 
‘Se actyel size, Sent by mail postpaid on receipt of prica 
& 3B. JEROME & CO., 
New Haven, Conn. 









THE TOLL GATE: irene gem, 60 ov 





to fmd. Address with stamp, E.C. Anuzy, Bue 
>. 4 
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surely) out of the’ dark, cota SRSA ignor. 
ance, until, at last, it stands upin thé warm 
sunlight of feaven, a tree goodly and fair, 
which, if properly tended and watched, will 
produce a flower, sweet beyond the rose, and 
beauteous beyond thé Mly—we name Ser. 
acter! 

The Bible aboutids in passages expressive 
of the loveliiess and good’ of wisdom, and 
the eril and hideousness ot folly ; such as 
“The fool's roath is his destraction ;” “Ia 
cline thine ear onto Wisdom ;” Wiedem is 
more precious than rubies, and all the things 
thou canst desire are not to be compared un- 
to her;” Hee waysare ways are ways of 
pleasaatness, and all her paths are peace ;” 
“ A foolish son is grief to his father, and bit- 
ternoss tu her that bare him;"’ Wisdom is 
the principal thing, thetefore get Wisdom.” 

Boys take theadvice of your elders, who 
will not fail to tell you to get Wisdom now, 
whileyou have the opportunity; yesterday 
never comes batk. 

In our pursuit of Wislom, we must not 
for:ret that mere worldly Knowledge is not 
ai!,and that we cannot attain Wisdom of 
oselves alena, “The Lord giveth Wie 
dom,” and" The fear of the Lord is the be 
givaing ef Wisdom.” 

What a magnificent chance the American 
boy has to lay the foundations of Wisdem,.1n 
a good education! Free schools, free books, 
free thought, free speech, free mén; so ran 
the golden links of the happy chain. I tear 
sometimes that the very bounteoustiess of 
the gift makes us regardless of its real value: 
This is to turn our backs upon God. May 
His grace keep our feet trom the fool's path. 

Wheu manjis placed upon this sphere, 
And ties his boai unto earth’s pier, 

He little understands his mind, 

To wisdom deaf, to knowledge bliud. 
Yet striving finally he may 

The pleasures prove of wisdom’s way; 
For, urging well his boat along 

Awid life's busy, sailing throng, 

Some happy winds his bark will waft, 
Which never. blow for Folly’s-eraft. 
Those foolish ones, at last théy groan ; 
But Nature neve heeds thelr ae 
They sink, and pray for help, in vain— 
All Folly ends in certain pain. 

Try then your best, with might and main, 
The fruit of Wisdom to obtain. 

For thus our character we mould, 

A treasure richer far than gold. 


——t <2 © & > ——__ 


Letters. 


Editor School Jotuel: 

Dean Sir :—Having borrowed a copy of 
a paper from a friend, occasionally, I have 
looked in. vain for anything liké advérse crit 
icism of various new fangied notions, which 
are dignified ‘yy the name of teaching. Still, 


I should not have written, bat that I myéelffcan vary the exercises of the echool and break | having a separate volume. 


have a grievance to conmplain of, and which I 


Learning was hard for me to acquire, and it | | two knew adil but what tould be ree recited 
ought tobe as hard for my 8.) fv WAM Pom books, ind, as well as I can ascertain, 
nonsense talking about making it pleasdnt.| they knew nothing about practical matters 
The children of to-day know pen much: Whew | before they began to teach. In many other 
I was young it would have Ween considered | cases it might be found that it is lack of com- 
imprudence in mt to know more than my | mon sense and not work inthe school-room 
eldert, Ihave some relatives who will not that has disqualified so-called teachers for 
send thelr children to me, because they do | ; managing the practical affairs of life. Three 
not believe in my methods, These children | of the teachers to whom I alluded above have 
are all the time bothering me with a lingo | shown themselves successful in other yoca 
about plants. minerals, and other things, tions. One of them, after teaching twenty- 
that is ridiculous for them to know. | five years, left the school-room to stiperintend 
Now there ought to be a stop put to all | instructlot in & litge Gouht}, and is no less 
this. It only encouragos impertinenct and @flicient in his new work than he was in his 
concéit i the children, atid is ruining my in-| old. Another who had tanght in prepara- 
come, tory schouls nearly twenty years gave up 
‘| teaching to go into the ministry, and is row 
| as successful a herald of the gospel as the 
| majority of the ministers who have never been 
Mr. Epiton ; The Journat lately contains | teachers, and assists his country parishioner 
an article. in which the grouhd-is taken thar, 'a bis own support, by mankging practically 
teaching ad & “profesdion' Ofequalidies those | ® hundred-atre fatm. A third, who had been 
engaged in it for other oceupations, art takes | | teacher fora number of years, entered the 
from the niind its power to, look at practical | Confederate army in ’6l as# captain, and 


Yours, &e., 
JONATHAN OLDBODY. 


affairs in a practictl light. If this is the 
language of those who are outside of the 
teacher's circle and can see their defects, I | 


"| ain disposed to'think that it is based on im- 


perfect examination of the data from which 
the opinion is dedueed, Whilst the taét may 
be conceded by teachers, it is not conceded 
by all teachers. * 

Routiaism is not peeuliar to the “school- 
room, There are a great niany things, it. is 
trné, that have to be done just in the same 
way every day through the year, but is not 
this equally true of ether eceupations ? Does | 
not the sale#man have to answer a diundred 
times a day such questions!as, “ What is the 
price of calico,” etc. ? Does he not go through 
the same routine of answering questions and 
measuring goods ?. Is'not the mercheurt con- 
cerned only with the baying and selling 
prices of goods, and the cost of transporta- 
tion? The physician has to'treat generally 
diseases thag,are no more ae or. unlike 


than th . teacher has 
© give a one y. The pol- 
itician frequedt ™m same same speech 
nearly | oer 


The bine has to.deal with legal technical- 

ities until he learns to judge questions of 
moral right an@ wrong by the same code that 
would govern ajury in deciding a suit in 
court ; this is true of many, if not all, Indeed | 
it seems that there'must be a degree of same- 
ness about, all occwpations,and since maclrin. 


less true Of the ldbotér tim -of the’ préfts. 
sional mah. The sagaed standa and watches 
his tnathine, having to G6 jasttie seme thing 
till hip become, alunost, :wutoimatic. 
Now ist y teacher any more/ liable to Imve 
his mméd dwarfed than other nien wha, have 
to gp through a regular routine? A teacher 


the monotony to which the recitation oom 


éry has Become so gesefplly used it isa 


was so successful an officer that he became 
general before the close of the war, when he 
| sheathed his sword and resumed hisfold duties 
|as teacher. Seven years after the war, while 
I was his pupil, he was still practical, 
‘There are few inducements offered to teach- 
ers, and while this is the case there will be 
many men in the profession who have no 
more than their share of common sense, but 
until teachers are remunerated as other pro 
fessional men who require no more prepara- 
tion and do no more work, we must expect, 
asa general rule, only inefficient men and 
{women to offer their services. Wherever 
solid men are employed we see verified the 
old adage, “ The more he teaches, the more 
le learns.” No occupation is free from evil 
tendencies, and while teaching may have a 
tendency to cramp the mind, it is not so great 
but that it will be resisted by a man, who is 
a man. 
WALTER RALIGu. 
Newbern, N. C., April 13, 1876. 


FROM THE CENTENNIAL. 
A hurried visit to Philadelphia shows us 


-} that several of the States have gathered a 





very creditable exhibition ef educational ma- 
terials, 

Maine.—This is not so large as Pennsy! 
vania exhibits, and lacks the complete system 
| there shown ; still it is fine. The principal 
“features are original designs by scholars from 
[mine to fifteen years of age, in the primary 
and intermediate schools, These designs are 
ntended for wall-papers, frescoing, tiling, 
cotton prints, ete. There are also slatés, con- 

aining different days’ work by the children 

he various branches of stady. 
eh a number of neat- 
und books which contain one day’s work 
4 all the children of a school, each school 
The work is very 
neatly executed, and shows familiarity with 






judge you are greatly to blame, in’ Wiat you iemybfect, if he will. If“ most teachers take the studies. A book-case is devoted to the 


give your coubtenance to such proceedings, 

I have been a teacher for twenty years, 
and have always found 'thé go6@old ‘ways'thé 
best . besides which, I fyekithry duty, sorney 
an example of consistency to, may pupils; | 
therefore, } follow thé’ seine with | 
which I began. Im fact, } donot see any room 
for improvement. “fu’ Ve sure I d@ not visit 
any other schools than uy, owe. as VT hayé 
enough to do to Keep me at home, © 
do I take ani Edlacational Journal Ie do I} 
read anything relating: to such matters. 
Why should 1? Lam sure tliat the work is 
dry enough, and Ihave enough vexation 
with my scholars, and theirstupidity, without 
bothering myselt with books that aro halt 
metaphysics and half nonsense. 

Now my grievanc? is this; next. door te 
me is another school, and they are introduc- 
ing pictures, object lessons of all kindy, mak- 
ing arithmetic attractive, teaching geography 
in a new way,and generally levelling the 
way ‘o knowledge. This is taking my schol- 
ars! What ehall Ido? I must live, but I 


a dre saureness,of,ibe sehool-room,.” i itie 


because they are inefficient teachers ; and it | 
proves that the school-boards do not secure” 
the services pf sqpizne as the ech i ly 

Book ards ing’ wit ommaidche e often 
etic ® position in the highest. 9 The 


icant has only to stand an examination. 
to get a teuvher’s Cibedtuoskds a fact that ao: 


ers. ”» 

Is ie true that the good teacher confines 
himself to what the book says while in the 
school-toom ?—and does he confine ‘himself 
‘to things proportioned tothe intellect of a 
child ” when he gets out ? e reiterate, 
or does he present things in new forms ? 
Does heteach only the old, or does he teach 
his pupils what is now going on in the world? 
We should not judge teachers as a class by 
teose who were never competent to teach, 
though they be called teachers, 

T had duri ;my course of instr ion four. 
téen inst ‘twelveof whom are acknow- 
ledged by all who know them to be eminent 





do not believe in any such style of teaching. 


ly practical men and women. The other 





éonnts for the: inefficiency: of * most teach 


| exhivition of ail scheol-books published in 
| the State. Much attention is paid to draw- 
ing in its various branches, and a very largé 
number of specimens are shown of mechani- 
cal, engineering, architectural and freehand 
drawings. Same ofthe designs are decidedly 
original and pleasing, Useful designs are 
‘particularly studied, and some of the original 
work of comparatively young children would 
| do credit to mutch olderartists. A large map 
of Massachusetts, drawn entirely with a pen, 
by Wm. R. Fish, showing all the counties, 
rivers and principal towns, deserves praise. 
In the kindergarten department an excellent 
exhibit is made. A number of specimens of 
clay modeling, by the pupils of the training: 
school at Cambridge, and « case of original 
kindergarten designs, by children from four 
to six years of age, are exceedingly well 
done. 

Pennsylvania:—This State has erected a 
hall, and the arrangement of Pennsylvania's 
exhibit in it was’placed in the hands of J. 
P. Wickersham, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, who has done the work in a 





—— 
manner to reflect great credit upon himself 
and the State he represents. 

The building is octagonal in shape, with 
wings on the northern and southern sides. In 
the centre of the building is an assembly- 
room forty-eight feet in diameter, which is 
devoted to the exhibit of school furniture, 
apparatus, books, maps, etc. Surrounding 
the assembly -room are alcoves, separated by 
an aisle ter feet wide trom similar alcoves 
built against the walls of the building: Thee 
alcoves contain tuitiervits exhibits. Bevetii 
are devoted to designs for the ornamentation 
of school-houses, while a number contain 
beautifal specimens of work done by the sol- 
diers’ orphans of various schools, and the in- 
mates of the institutions for the blind and 
feeble-minded, 


DEAR Str! Please discontinue the Joun: 

NAL. Yotits truly, 
Miss BLANK, 
Teacher, 

We beg to inform Miss Blank and several 
others who have written us letters like the 
absve that they do not follow the regular 
forms of business correspondence. We sub- 
join a forti which has been used for tiiofe 
than 1800 years. See the celebrated letter of 
Mr. Paul to the Romans, 18th chap, and 8th 
verse. The true style is this : 

DEAR Sik : Please notify me of the amount 
of arrearages and I will send it by return 


mail. On its receipt please discontinue the 
JOURNAL. Yours truly, 
Miss Just Rieut, 


Teacher. 


+ ~w oer — 


Book Notices. 


We Norte SEVERAL PuBLicaTions By 8. 
C. Grices & Co, 

Mrs, Emily Huntington Miller, the editor 
for a long while of the Little Corporal maga- 
zine, has.a new book for the little folks, 
“What Tommy Did,” 

The work on “ Norse Mythology” by Prof. 
Anderson, of the University of. Wisconain, 
has been such a success that he-has been en- 
couraged to continue the cultivation of this 
field. He is preparing three new books—a 
collection of “Viking Tales of the North from 
Icelandic Saga,” a translation of the Elder 
Edda, and a third on the Younger Edda. 

They will publish shortly a translation by 
the wife of Ole Bull, of ‘“‘The Pilot and His 
Wife,” a love story by Jonas Lie, “who” (says 
the North Americun Review) “ has conquered 
for himself a name in the very foremost rank 
of Scandinavian liter ati,’”—and “is a novelist 
ot very marked genius.” 

Tliose who have enjoyed reading Dr. Mat- 
hews’s very successful books—“Getting on 
in the;World” and “The Great Conversers,” 
—will be pleasd to learn that his new book, 
—Words, their Significance, Use and Abuse, 
which’ is written in the same popular style, 
is just published. 


The Atlas Hotel. 


Tus building is inthe immediate vicinity 
of the Centennial grounds, and is capable of 
accommodating a very large number of people 
—perliaps 5000 daily. It is especially suited 
for the lady teachers as there is no bar, and 
quiet reigns. Mr. Nicholson and, Mr, New- 
comer, will be found assiduous in their efforts 
to make the guests comfortable. The lodg- - 
ings are $1.00 each night—a plain meal costs 
25c.—dishes may ‘be ordered~afterward at 
usual rates yarying from ten to twenty cents, 
The Educational Head quarters of the coun- 
try will be here, and it will be found just 
the place to meet old acquaintances and to 
form new ones. 
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The Elastic Tross 683 Broadway, which 
comfortably holds the worst cases of rupture, 
has superseded all varieties of metal trusses, 
and is one of the greatest marvels of modern 





| enterprise. 
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New York City. 


Graduating Exercises inG. S. No.3 


More than an hour before the commence- 
ment of the graduating exercises in the Boys’ 
Department of Grammar School No. 3, on 
Tuesday afternoon, ali the available space 
was crowded by an audience interested in 
everything that pertained to the perform- 
ances of the hour. 

After every seat and vacant space were oc- 
cupied, scores of friends crowded the front 
stairway and halls seeking in vain an admit- 
tance to the gaily-decorated assembly room. 
Hundreds left after trying to get entrance 
through the crowd, and of the audience none 
left until the closing chorus was sung. 

On the platform sat President Wm. Wood, 
Trustees Wright, Denison, Dayton, Ely and 
Earl, and Dr. Grivot, from Paris. Commis 
sioner Mathewson _and others were half-way 
up-stairs and had to remain “ outside” till 
the exercises were closed. 

The following programme was fully car- 
ried out, and all the exercises were of the 
most praiseworthy character. 

President Wood's address was exceedingly 
happy and complimentary, and won hearty 
and trequeat applause from the crowd of v‘s- 
itors and the pupils, whose appearance apd 
order were worthy of unlimited praise : 

PROGRAMME. 

Hymn, “ Slowly the Sun Descending”— 
School. Recitation, “ Landing of the Pil- 
grims”—Wm. Q. Heasley. Chorus, “ Rock 
of Liberty”—School. Recitation, “ The In. 
corruptible Patriot”—Geo. Punchard. Cho- 
rus, “ Behold how brightly breaks the Morn- 
ing”—School. Recitation, * Bernardo and 
King Alphonso”—Thos. P. Kettell. Solo, 
“ See that my Grave's kept Green”—U]lyasee 
G. Kenny. Recitation, ** Independence Bel!” 
—Chas. H. Baldwin. Chorus,“ The Nation’s 
Hymn”—School. Recitation,“ The Holidays” 
—Alex. Hartfield. Duett, “Come Merry 
Birds”—School. Recitation,‘ Ode to my in- 
fant Son”—Rich. Reilly. Duett, “ As gaily 
o’er the Sea”—School. Recitation, “An or- 
der for a Picture”—Augustus Peverelly. Solo, 
“Two little Heads’’—Charles Dodge. Reci- 
tation, “ E Pluribus Unum”—Lossie Minze- 
sheimer. Solo and chorus, “ Men of '76”— 
Chas. Dodge and School. Recitation, “ Parr- 
hasius and the Captive’—John Gorman. 
Chorus “ Unfurl the banner’’—School. Re- 
citation, “ Catiline’s Defiance’—Daniel K. 
Proud. Solo, “ Watching by the gate”— 
Ulysses G. Kenny. 

Presentation of diplomas—President} Wm. 
Wood. 

GrapvuaTEs—Chas. H. Baldwin, Andrew 
Busch, James T. Buckley, A. Lincoln Car- 
penter, Wm. H. Carpenter, Harry Venn Co- 
hen, John 8. Howell, Chas. C. Heins, Thos. 
P. Kettell, James J. Lynch, Geo. W. Long- 
necker, Wm. D. Meurelin, Ed. J. O'Reilly, 
Daniel K. Proud, Edward J. Ryerson, Wm. 
W. Turner, Colin A. Scott, Geo. Turnbull, 
Wm. W. Welle, Frank Wilzinski, Wm. C. 
West, Wm. McCready.. 7 

Valedictory, “ Columbia”—Chas. H. Bald- 
win, Chornas, “America” —School. ¢ Ad 
dresses. Presentation of medals. Chorus— 
School. 

The medals were awarded as follows: Sil- 
ver medal for highest percentage of scholar- 
ship, Chas. H. Baldwin ; gold medal for great- 
est excellence in elocution, Augustus Pever- 
elly. The presentation addresses by Mr. 
Dayton and the Principal of the school gave 
great pleasure and satisfaction to the andi- 
ence and school. . 

+_—> o = 


The Board of Education. 


The Commissioners met June 21. Present 
Messrs.Woop, BEARDSLER, CAYLUS, 
Down, FULLER, , 

Kuamrors, Kane, Piacm, ScHELL, TRAUD, 
wy WaLkER, West, WETMORE and 





COMMUNICATIONS, 

From the 7th Ward, for an additional lot ; 
from 9th and 22d, nomi teachers for 
evening schools ; from the 16th, for furniture 
for G. 5. 45 ; from 17th, relative to salary of 
late W. Smeaton ; from others, for repairs 
and to excuse absences. 


REPORTS. 


The report of Supt. Kiddle for April was 
presented and entered on the minutes. 


No. schools examined . ° 43 
Re os «ss k ees 331 
? - found to be excellent 192 
° “ . get. . 131 
“ “ “ “ tair , . : . 8 
“ _ “ with discipline good or excel- 

me «wae ee ss ae 

. ? y imperfect 14 
“ schools managed excellently 38 
“ “ . Pi , 5 
No. pupils on register 108,629 


Jast year . 
Ave attendance 
Less than last year . . 
No. refused admission . : “ 
This is caused by the closing of G. 8. No. 
7 and P. 8. 40 and G. 8. 6. 


NAUTICAL SCHOOL. 


In conjunction with Supt. Harrison, the 
ship St. Marys was examined May 10. The 
pupils gave evidence of careful and efficient 
instruction. 

The Superintendent for truancy sent in his 
repo:t for May. 

Number cases investigated 

a truamts ... =. «+ « 
sent to Reform School . 12 

The Commit&ee on Teachers sent in a re- 

rt recommending Samuel Ayres as Vice 

incipal of G. 8.58. Adopted. 

The Committee on Colored Schools sent in 
a report recommenning that the resignation 
of John Peterson, Principal of Col. 8. 1 be 
accepted. Also to disburse with the services 
of Peter H. Loveridge, and to put the school 
ow charge of Mrs. Eliza G. Ferris. Adopt- 
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The Committee on Sites recommended 
to purchase lots on West 58th street, for 
| 500. To Finance. 

The Committee on Teachers referred the 
protest of Miss Hulen, against diminution of 
| sal on account of absence, to Trustees of 
| Twelfth Ward. 
| The Committee on Buildings voted to re- 
hire premises in Elton ave. 

The same Committee referred the applica- 
tion of Trustees of 19th Ward, in to 
stables near G.S. 53, to the Board of Health. 

Mr. Beardslee sent in a resolution to em- 
power the President to discharge any child- 
ren held in custody under the compulsory 
Law. Adopted. 

Also to put a District Telegraph Machine 
| in the clerk's office. 
| Mr. Baker sent in a resolution to investi- 
— why Mr. Kenny is kept and paid as a 

itor by Trustees of 8th Ward, while he 
performs no duties. 

Also to notify Principals that after Sept. 
1st they will be held toa strict account if 
they it pupils from out of the city. To 
| By-laws. 
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Grammar No, School 47. 

Grammar School No. 47, situated on 
Twelfth street near Broadway, held its an 
nual closing exercises Friday morning, June 
16th, at 10 o’clock A. M., in the main hall of 
the building. Long before the hour of com- 
mencement the room in which the exercises 
were held were filled to overflowing by « 
large and fashionable audience, composed of 
the friends and relatives of the graduating 
class, The room was tastefully and appro- 
priatbly decorated with banners and flags 
which, contrasting with the neat white 
dresses of the young ladies, gave it a very 
gay and brilliant appearance. 

At precisely 10 o'clock the exercises were 
opened, by the reading of the Scriptures by 
the Rev. Dr. Hamilton, which was followed 
by the recitation of the Lord’s Prayer, in 
which the pupils all joined ; after which the 
balance of the programme followed in rega- 
lar order, and which is as follows : 

Anthem —“Cantate Domino.’”’"— Mozart. 
Salutatory, Florence Tryon ; Chorus, “ Sum- 
merJ Morning :"’ Recitation—“ Liberty and 
Independence,” Elizabeth C. Hudson ; Patri- 
otic Part-Song —“ Let the hills and vales re- 








— GouLDING, KgLLy, Mar- 


By 





sound.” Recitation—“The Drummer Boy ,Lili- 


an S. Chambers—Anon ; Solo—* When Spar- all spoke warmly of the school in praise of 
rows build,”” Amy Drake—Virginia Gabriel ; | the teachers, and in special way of the Prin- 
Composition, Adelaide Rogers; Chorus in cipal Miss Dunican. A word here ought to 
three parte—“ Stradella "—Pinsuti ; Reading | be said in commendation of Mies Koehler, the 
—Selection from “ Hard Times ”"—Minnie E.| music teacher, for the thorough instruction 





208 | Times,” was one of the finest, 


Reading—* Robert of Sicily,” Genevieve E. | 
Beam; Chorus—“ Stars of the Summer 
Night ;” Presentation of Gerard Medals, | 
James W. Gerard ; Presentation of Shhvlar- 
ship Prices, Chas. M. Earle; Presentation of 
Diplomas; Valedictory—Eleanor Tobias ; | 
Solo—“ The Lover and the Bird,” Isabella | 
Ewen ; Address to the Graduates, Rev. John | 
Hall, D. D; Choras—*The Battle Hymn of | 
the Republic ”; Calisthenic Exercises. 


Among the most noteworthy of mention 
was the Recitation entitled “Liberty and 
Independence,” by Miss Elizabeth C. Hudeon, | 
which was delivered with great spirit and 
enthusiasm, and which was loudly applauded. 
The Recitation entitled “ The Drummer Boy,” 
by Miss Lilian S.Chambers was also finely 
rendered, delivering it with great feeling and | 
pathos, whichdid ample justice to the sub- | 
ject in every respect,and which elicited warm 
commendations of praise from the audi. | 
ence. The Reading by Miss Minnie Van 
Arsdale, of a selection from chapter ist vd 
Charles Dicken’s celebrated novel “ Hard 
if not the 
most succeessful portions of the programme, | 
delivering it with great composure and tact, 
and displaying rare powers of elocution, 
and was the subject of much laughter and 
merriment among those present. 

Another portion of the programme well 
deserving of mention was the Calesthenic 
Exercises, in which the pupils showed 
great thoroughness of drill. The affair, tak- | 
en all in all was a decided success, reflecting | 
great credit upon the Principal and teachers | 
of the school. 





soe 
Hugo Gorsch. | 
The appointment of this gentleman as In- | 
spector of the schools of the Second District 
will cause a vacancy in the Baard of Trustees 
of the 10th Ward, of which he has been a | 
member for several years. He is probably 


Van Arsdale ; Chorous—* Bohemian Girl ;" | evinced 


| elsewhere in our columns. 
| the exercises by the boys, Asst. Supt. Jones, 


in her department. 
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Grammar School No. 22. 

The June Reception and distribution of 
semi-annual Certificates took place on Friday 
16th inst,, in the Male Department of this 
school, Mr.S8. W. Merritt, Principal. The 
exercises were presided over by Mr. George 
Rhoades, the efficient Chairman of the Board 
of Trostees of the 11th Ward, and were of an 
unusually sprightly and interesting charac- 
ter. The school was decorated with numer- 
ous banvers and flags, which were arranged 
with artistic effect. 

The character of the exercises was chiefly 
patriotic, in honor of the Centennial year, 
and the boys rendered their parts with vigor 
and enthusiasm’ The most noticeable fea- 
ture was their fine elocution. All evinced 
great pains-taking, ahd appreciation of their 
respective themes. The one most gifted by 
nature as an orator however, is Master Geo, 
J. Butt, who rendered the beautiful Centen- 
nial Lyric,” by E. Norman Gunnison. This 
lad has a clesr, ringing and sympathetic 
voice which, during the entire rendering of 
over one hundred lines, committen to memo- 
ry, never faltered for an instant, but actually 
increased in earnestness and pathos io the 


| close, claiming the attention and thrilling 


tha hearts of all who heard him, Another 
thing worthy of special notice, was the origi. 
nal speech on wisdom on “ Wisdom,” by 
Master Moses Eisberg. This was veryeffect- 
ively rendered, and the original poetry at 
the close, shows the lad to be a budding poeti- 
cal genius of no mean order. It will be given 
At the close of 


of the Board of Education, addressed the 
school. He complimented the boys on their 
elocution, and told them that the true secret 
of oratory was earnestness and heartfelt ap- 
preciation of the subject before them. He 
exhorted them to think of the sentiment, and 


the best man for this office, as he is well ac-| enter into the spirit of the beautiful words 
quainted with educational matters in his sec: | they had just been uttering, and told them 
tion of the city. He is well known in connec- | to remember that the thoughts and senti- 
tion with an active real estate business in | ments which they were now imbibing were 
Broome street. This appointment will give | not merely for the moment, but for all time, 
satisfaction to the German population, and to | “Weare now, said the speaker, celebrat- 
the public generally. ing the Nation's One Hundredth year. Is 
she to Jast adother one hundred years, in- 
creasing in grandeur and glory, or is she, 
during the next cycle, to sink into decay and 
This excellent and popular Trustee of the | insignificance? The youth of the land can 
Twelfth Ward, died suddenly June 6th. His only determine this. They are the true 
funeral was attended by a large concourse 0 | arbitrators of our destiny. 
people, at St. Joseph's Church. The schools; The great Washington said, that the pil 
of the ward were closed, and many elegant lars of our instutions are Truth and Morality. 
floral offerings were laid on the coffin by the | Begin then with truth; have it for the corn- 
teachers. Dr. Smith was a finely educated | er-stone of your character ; build upon it, and 
German, and greatly respected by a large | make all else subservient to it. Then will 
Circle of friends. our country not only last another one hun- 
| dred, but one thousand years, increasing fn 
| grandeur and magnificence, until the; whole 
world shall do her homage.” 


SPEECH OF MASTER MOSES EISBURG. 
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TRUSTEE ANDREW SMITH. 
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Primary Schoo] No. 37. 


THE annual reception of Primary School | 
No. 37, in Warren street, took place at 10 A. | WISDOM. ; 
M. on the 22d. The reception room was well, At first, it is[true, man understands but 
filled at an early hour, by Parents and others. | little, yet he can so trarn his intellect as to be 
The Platform was crowded with visitors. | able to master what seem impossibilities to 
We noticed the board ef Trustees, Gen. John, | the undisciplined mind. Wisdom's branches 
Mr. Andrew Little and Thompson of the 3d | extend indefinitely outward ; there is no lim- 


Ward, and Dr. Merrill of the first Ward. 

Hon, Wm. Wood of the Board of Educa- 
tion presided. 

The singing and speaking was repeatedly 
praised. It was certainly creditable to all 
concerned, both to parents and children. 
The school eeemed to be under thorough dis- 
cipline. 

Speeches were made in behalf of the trus. 
tees by F. F. Fellowsand G. W. Kellogg, also 
by Gen. John, Dr. Merrill, N. Quackenbos of 
7 Warren street, and by the presiding officer, 








it. They are, also, far above us, swelling 
over us as the sky ; still not so far that they 
may not be reached by man. His training is, 
as it were, a ladderon which he climbs with 
stumbling, halting feet, it may be, but still 
ever upward, until, at last, he seizes the ripe 
fruit. Perfection, in even one department 
has never been attained, but the humblest 
of usall may make some advance therennto. 

How beautiful is wisdom, when, from a 
hidden seed, it pushes its way (slowly 
and, with difficulty perhaps, but still 

















.of the pupils, and the text-books, system of studies, etc,, will be carefully selected to 
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HOUGHTON, SEMINARY, 


CLINTON, N. Y. 
JOHN C. GALLUP, A.M., M.D., Principat. 


The ultimate aim of this institution will be, with God’s blessing, to educate the true 
Christian woman. The course of study is varied, thorough an complete, including 
every branch requisite for the attainment of a high degree of eulture, The Bible is 
studied regularly through the entire course, and by the whole school. i 

The charge pet year, for board and tuition, is $300. 


Locust Hill Seminary for Young Ladies, 
YONKERS, N.Y. 
Miss EMILY A. RICE, - - Principal. 


It will be the aim of the school to provide for an education in its true sense. An edu- 
cation of body, intellect, and soul, and no ONE cultivated to the neglect of the others ; 
and while the best facilities for ornamental and wsthetical culture will be furnished, the 
solid studies will be made as prominent and pursued as thoroughly as in any school. 

A true education includes physical culture, and by careful attention to diet, dress, study. 
gymnastics, and sleep, it will be the aim of the principal to develop those cntrusted to 
her care into healthy, intelligent, reflaed women. fs 

Boarding pupils will be charged $450 per annum, This includes board, furnished 
room, fuel, lights, and tuition in Englisn, 























THE MT. PLEASANTOMILPTARY ACADEMY, 


SING SING, NEW YORK. 
J. HOW BF ALLEN Principal. 


This Institution, founded in 1832, hes long been widely and favorably known. The corps of teachers em- 
braces six resident teachers, three visiting teachers, and three lecturing professors. There are five graded classes 
in the Regular Course of Study. Graduates from the Regular Course receive the Academy Diploma. 

Especial attention is given to the younger members of the School, as to their care and contrel out of school 

It is believed that ample provision is made fo t of study, 4) 

pe See ea ~ = r every department o: ly, and for the proper more! and 


The circular contains the names of one hundred and rominent citizens of Ni ork other cities, 
(lice cons have been af’ how ane puntla.st thin fabook. he ot ae Fem ons 


POUGHKEEPSIE FEMALE ‘ACADEMY, 
POUCHKEEPSIE-ON-THE-HUDSON. 
REV. D. G WRIGHT, A.M., RECTOR: 


¢ ’ 
The Academy is under the supervision of the Regents of the University of New York. Its teachers, in the 
sveral departments, are accomplished and experienced ; and the facilitics for acquiring a thorough and finished 
education are second to none. Every effort is made to have thisa refined, Christian and happy home for the 
young ladies, 4 Diploma given to each pupil, who completes the course of study, by authority of the Regeniv. 

















HOME INSTITUTE, 
TARRYTOWN-ON-THE-HUDSON, NEW YORK. 
An English and French Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 
Miss M, W. METCALF, Principal. Miss H. METOALP, Vice-Principal. 


The school building is eligibly located, and, with its secluded grounds, affords ample 
room for the health and pleasure of the pupils. 

In plan,the School combines the advantages of a first-class Literary Institution withthe 
well ordéred proprieties of a Christian home. Careful attention is paid to the cultivation 
of refined manners. 

There is a Special Course for those who design ot enter Vassar College, or prepare for 
the Harvard examinations. 

The French Department is under the direction of an able and experienced native 
teacher, and the language is spoken at prescribed times by the pupils. 


COLGATE v.ACADEMY, 
HAMILTON, N. Y. 
FRANCIS W. TUWLE, AM, - - - + + + =” Principal.’ 


"EEA EC ESE Ew. =<4-E ea eaP i... 
POTTSTOWN, PA,, 
REV. MATTHEW MEIGS, - - PROPRIETOR, 


The location is delightful, being of an eminently rural description, and well calculated 
to afford enjoyment to all residing within its boundaries. 
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The buildings are extensive, aud are fitted with all modern improvements for the con- | 


venience of pupils. nothing having been omitted that would conduce to the health and 
comfort of those beneath its roof. 
« The school is of a strictly Family character, and thorough in its instruction and dis- 


cipline, and is designed to prepare the pupil for any class in Coll besides givin 
various branches of a substantial English education. _ — 


The charge per annum for Board and Tuition is Three Hundred Dollars, 


THE IRVINGeINSTITUTE. 


At TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, 


ARMACNAC & ROWE, Principals. 
A SCHOOL DEVOTED TO THE THOROUGH INSTRUCTION AND CAREFUL TRAINING OF BOYS 


~ UNION HALL SEMINARY, 


JAMAICA, L. IL. 
Mrs, JAS. A. FLEURY, Principal. 


The pupils are under the immediate care of experienced and competent resident 
teachers. Every attention will be paid to the moral physical and intellectual education 








accomplish these most importarg results. The grounds are spacious and well arranged, 
and afford every facility for healthful exercise and recreation. Diplomas and certificates 
will be awarded by the Trustees of Unicn Hall to those who complete satisfactorily the 
prescribed course of study. 


Terms—Board and tuition, (including the common and higher English studies and 
Latin ; also, washing) per year, from $300 to $400. 


MRS. CABRETAONS : 
ENGLISH, FRENCH AND GERMAN 


Boarding & Day School for Young Ladies & Children, 


52 WEST 47th STREET, bet. 5th & 6th AVENUES, NEW YORK. 








This School is located in a quiet neighbourhood, and is eminently fitted for the pur- 
poses to which itis applied. Tho number of Boarding pupils is limited to Twelve, and 
to these the Principal gives her especial and personal care. 

(3 Thoroughness in every department is a di’tinguishing feature of this School. 

For instruction in English, Latin, French and German, the terms per annum, are for 
Day Pupils, from $75 to $200, for Boarding Pupils, $700. 


| MISSES MEEKER’S 
SOHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
56 WASHINGTON ST., NORWICH, CONN. 
SEWARD INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


PLORIDA, ORANCECO., NM. Y. , 
MRS, G.W.SEWARD, ~: - Prinotpel 








Fort Edward Collegiate Institute, 


FORT EDWARD, NEW YORK. 
JOS. E. KING, D.D., President. 


Superb brick buildings. Sixteen Professors and Teach A Boarding Seminary for ladies and gentlemen 
(adults). Earnestly Christian, but non-sectarian. The English branches are thoroughly provided for. Cost of 
Fall term for board, room, fuel, washing, with common English, $63. Twenty-second year began September 2nd, 


—_ OPINIONS OF EXAMINERS AND VISITORS: 

“ Is worthy of the extended patronage it receives.”—Rzy. Dr. Wicknax, 1870. 

‘One of the finest and most ably managed Educational Institutions of its class in this country.”~Dnx. Sears 
iu National Quarterly, 1874, & 

“4 careful survey of the workings and adaptations of this Institution enables us to commend it to the public 
patronage.’ —Bostwick kon D.D. | 1875. 


‘YOUNG LADIES INSTITUTE, 


| AUBURN, NEW YORK. 
| Mr anp Mrs. MORTIMER CL: BROWNE, Provcipats. 














This Institution aims to combine the advantages of other educational systems, with an entire freedom from 
their objectional features. While its literary privileges are of a high order, and it affords the intellectual stimulus 
of the larger schools, if also assumes to provide a safe and pleasant home, to which parents may entrust the? 
daughters, with full confidence that no effort or expense will be wanting to the promotion of their comfort anj 


happiness. 
SOCIAL AND MORAL CULTURE. 
The individuality of no pupil is lost; and each shares a faithful supervision in all that pertains to health, 


| manners, literary and esthetic culture. she period of instruction is but the continuation of a well-ordered home life. 


Diplomas are awarded to those completing the course of English and Classical study. The institution has a 
very complete Library of Reference, extensive and classified cabinets, valuable scientific apparatus, native teachers 
of modern languages, and a German Professor of Music. 


OSSINING INSTITOTE FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


SING SING, NEW YORK. 


MISS 8S. M. VAN VLEOR: 


PRINCIPAL. 








This Institution aims to combine superior educational advantages with the choicest home influences. The 
course of study embraces al] those bramehes which are essential for the highest and best womanly culture. Parti- 
cular attention is given to the study of Musicand Art. French is spoken in the family at stated times each day. 

WP 3ocial and physical culture are objects of special care, 

Board, fuel, light, and tuition in English, $320. 


Claverack College and Hudson River Instinte, 


CLAVERACK, COLUMBIA CO., N.Y. 


Rey. ALONZO FLACK, A.M., President. 


















) For Board, Fuel, Lights, and Tuition in any or all of the English branches, and Latin, | 


per year, $320. 
Imencing September 14, the second February 1, 


The Academic Year is divided into two terms of twenty weeks each; the first com: | 
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The:Dry Season of Brazil. 


As an,illugtration of the extreme dryness 
of the soil during the dry season in Brazil,it 
is stated, thatin June all vegetation ceases, 
the seeds being then ripe, or nearly so. In 
July the leayes begin to turn yellow and fall 
off ; in August an extent of many ‘housands 
of squate leagaes present the aspect of a Ea- 

opean winter, but without snow, the trees 
being completely stripped of their leaves ; 
the plantg that ave grown in abandance in 
the wildemmessM@irying up, and serving asa 
kind of hay dor thie sustenance of numerous 
head of cattle, This isthe period most fav- 
orable forthe preparation of the coffee that 
grows upon the mountains. The beans are 


picked and4gid on the ground, whieh gives 
forth no ure, but on the contfary ab- 
sorbs it, and being surrounded by @h atmo- 
sphere ing desiccating propérties, the 
coffee dries #ithowt molding. 
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SULPHUR SOAP 


ERADICATES 

AL Loca Sxrx Diseases ; 

PERMANENTLY BEAUTIFIES THE 
CoMPLEXION, PREVENTS AND REME- 

Dies ReevUMATISM AND GovurT, 

Heats Sores AND INJURIES 

OF THR CUTICLE, AND 
Is A RELIABLE DISINFECTANT. 


This popular and inexpensive reme- 
dy accomplishes the SAME RESULTS 
as Costty SciPrvur Batus, since it 
PERMANENTLY REMOVES ERUPTIONS 
and Inrrrations of the Skin. 

COMPLEXIONAL BLEMISHES are al- 
ways obviated by its use, and it ren- 
ders the vuticle wondrously fair and 
smooth. . 

Sores, Sprains, Bruises, SCALDs, 
Burns and Cuts are SPEEDILY HEALED 
by it, a it prevents and remedies 

t an 


Ir nEMovEs DanDRvfF?, strengthens 
the roots of the Hair, and preserves 
its youthfulcolor. As a DISINFECTANT 
of oe and@ Linen used ip the sick 
Toom, as a PROTECTION against 
Contagious Diseases it is unequaled, 


Physicians emphatically endorse it, 
Pricks, 25 AND 50 Cents PER CAKE, 
_ Per Box, (3 Caxes,) 60e and. $1.20, 
N. B. There is economy in buying the large cakes, 
Sold by all Druggists. r 


~* 


a 
‘¢Hitl’s Hair and Whisker Dye,” 
Black or Brown, 50c. ' 7 


(,N. CRIPTRNTON, Props, 7 Sixth Ave ALY. 
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: . nauseous medic o 
taken sadely: tir DuRDas Dic & oa bars | Yanedy. 
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D EXTRACT, 
S EXTRACT 


The People's Rettiedy. 
The Universal .Pain Extractor. 
Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract. 
Take no other, 


‘euender itty a 


EXTRACT — The Vv ble | 
Pain vane Ha toon yy 
r ie anaetheanediet. 
CHILDREN. No family can te be without 
_Pond’s Extract. begs 
> » Cuts, are 
hese Sores, 
removes @i ne ee 
; BS. It always relieves 
i aie te the boo nausea, — 
IN LEvc RRHG 4 it has no Si kinds of 
; wicerations to which are subject are 
P’ rane. Fuller in book accom- 


Pp a or bleeding—meet prompt relief 
ceotinete’s i _ its 
. can resist use. 
FARrCosE VEINS.” Drie the oaly eure cure. 
EY DISEASES. It has.ne equal for per- 
manent cure. 
BLEEDING from any cause. Fox this it isa spe- 
cific. It has saved hundreds of lives when all 
remedies failed to arrest ing from 
stomach, lungs, and elsewhere. 
Earache, Neuralgia and 
are alike relieved, and 


rder 
practice. In addition to the 
order its use i rrhroat, Bi 
7 ehronic Diarrhea 


: le and 
tarrh (for which it is a 


ivery 
out it. It is used by all the 
Stables, Street Railroads and first 
in New Yozk City. It has no equal for 
Harness 





EDEY’S 
CARBOLIC TROCHES, 
A Specialty for Sore’ Throat, 


the Carbollc Aci of which the Troches aren part com 
posed acting as a HEALING AGENTand curing al! 

i Yuet ent inflamed surtaces of the lary ax ame 
glottis. = en 

A specialty for H , the Cleansing power of the 
Carbolic Acid tending to expel all collections and forma- 
tions of Mucous Matter, Phiegm, ¢tc., and riéstoring 
healthy action to the sensitive and delicate organs of the 
throat and windpipe. 

EDEY’S CARBOLIC TROCHES may be safely FX 
lied on as a preventive in all cases of Small Pox, Vays- 
loid, ete. A specialty for Common Colds, Coughs, and aff 
disorders of the Throat, Chest, ; 

SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 


Price 25 Cents per Bottle 


R. BAKERS PAIN: PANNGES, 








Joints, etiat SA Sts of the body, external o 


fntetnal. For Colds, Sore Throat, Aa diseases 
of tho thnigt b it is entin valabk 
aa ge oe ee cents, 60 rape 


end §1 per Lote, 
; = eWiaisg 


4 


A PREPARATION FOR THE BLOOD 


There never was a time when a safe and 


hd purent, capabluof t tn Wi 
\ratlyg ad taboraiagt ud tafoask 
fluid, was more imperatively needed than now, 
Scrofula and other terrible diseases of the flesh 
the glands, and the skin are every-where on 
the increagg, d the ar fuiodes of treat- 
ment aré Mey odeme h . = them. 
Physicians exhaust their lists of so-called spe- 
cifics in vain in the endeavor to check these 
scourges of mankind; but, fortunately, when 
their skill has been baffled, a soversign remedy 
yet remains. Scovill’s Bleed and Liver 
Syrup meets the exigency. Ulcera and erup- 
tive diseases of the most virulent nature are | 
| permanently expelled from the system by its 
| use. A combination of vegetable extracts, which 
| no taint in the blood, whether casual or trans- 
mitted, can resist, gives it absolute control over 
all disorders arising from this cause. 
The two most ctrative agents in this 
wonderful disinfectant and invigorant are 
SARSAPARILLA and SrrLurnera, both well 
known to medical men and pharmacopolists 
as antidotes to poison in the veins which pro- 
duces and perpetuates all fiesh-consuming, 
bone-destroying, and obstinate glandular and 
cutaneous distempers. But, although these 
admirable vegetable antiseptics have long fig- 


eration of these concentrated extracts, when 


the effects of the 
Syrup. 
1 Among the maladies for which we era 
warranted, by an immense mass of evidence 
in recommending the Biood and Liver 
Syrup as an unrivaled remedy may be nam. 
ed Scrofula or King’s Evil, White Swellings 
Erysipelas, Chronic Sores, Abcess, Cancer, Goi- 
tre or Swelled Neck, Tumor, Carbuncle, Sal: 
Rheum, Heart Disease, and every variety of 
Pimples, Blotches, Pustules, Boils, Humors 
Exfoliations, Rashes, etc., with which the skin 
and fleshy fiber of the human species are liable 
to be infested. 


Bleod and Liver 





IMPORTANT. Endorsed by the Medica? 
profession. Dr. Wm. HALL’/S BALSAM For 
THE LUNGS Cures Coughs, Colds and Con 
sumption, and all diseases of the Throat and 
Chest. Dr, TOWNSLEY’S TOOTHACHE 
ANODYNE cures in one MINUTE. 


HENRY'S CAMPHOR ICE, / 


for Chapped Hands, Chefed Skin, ete. 
A Most R&EsARLE PREPARATION 





PRICE 24 CEN’S PER ROX. 





UPHAM’S 
FRECKLE, TAN, AND PIMPLE : 
BANISHER. 


A few applications of this preparation will 
remove Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, or 
Blotches on the Face and render the complex. 
ion clear and fair. For softening and beautify. 
ing the skin it has no equal. 

Price 50 centa. Seat Gy mail, postpaid for 
735 cents. 

JORN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., 
Wholesale Agents, $ and 9 College Place,N.Y: 








Torture Instantly Allay 
Dr. Townsley’s 


INDIAN VEGETABLE || 
TOOTHACHE ANODYNE. 





ured in the skateria medica, the beneficent op- | 


united in one medicine, was never dreamed of | 
by the profession until it was demonstrated in | 





| PRICE 25 CENTS PER BOX, J 





~ “** 


HALE’S | 
Howey or HortHounn ano Tar 
‘FOR THE CURE OF 
Coveus, Coupes, Ixrivenza, Hoanss- 
\gess, Dirricutt Brearaine, aND: 
ALL AFFECTIONS OF THE THROAT, 
BroncntaL Tuses, axp Lonos, ¢ 
LEADING TO CONSUMPTION. ‘ 

This infallible remedy is composed of 
the Honzy of the plant Horehound, iz 
chemical union with Tas-BacM, extract- 
ed from the Lirm Parrkcreze of the 
forest tree Apres Batsamera. or Balm 
of Gilead. 

The Honey of Horehound soornEs 
AND SCATTERS all irritations and inflam- 
mations, and the Tar-Balm CLEANSES 
AND HEALS the throat and air-passages 
leading to oe Ws Five aioe 
ingredients keep the organs cool, moist, 
and in bealihfl action. ie thie oe 
udice keep you from try is grea' 
seedicine are famous doctor, who has 
saved thousands of lives by it im hig 
large private practice. _ 

f b--The Tar Balm has no BaD 
"yurons, 00 CENTS xD $1 P3n BOTTLE, 

gs, 50 CENTS AND $1 P=R 
oe , Great saving to buy large alg, 
Gold by all Druggists. 

“Pike’s Toothache Drops” 
eure in 1 minute. 


HENRY’S 
INSECT POWDER 


TS AN INFALLIBLE DESTROYER OF 


ALL INSECT LIF€, 


DSE STRICTLY ACCORDING DIRECTIONS. 


KILLS FLIES LIKE SHOT.* 


HELMBOLD’S, 
Compound Fluid Ext. 








BUCHU. 
{MEDICAL DEPOT. 


No. 104 South TENTH St. belew CHEST- 
NUT, PHILADELPHIA, 


BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS 
AND UNPRINCIPLED DEALERS, 
Who endeavor to dispose ‘or THErn own"and “OTHER* 
(ARTICLES ON THE REPUTATION 

ATTAINED BY | 


Extract 


Helisbold's G 
“ 
“ 





Buchu.| 
Sareaparilia, ~ 
Improved Rose Wash.’ 
SOLD BY 

ALL DRUGGISTS EVERY WHERE. 
48K FOR HELMBOLD’s. 


TAKE 'S OTHRB 


a “ 











E.N. FRESHMAN & BROS., 
: ADVERTISING AGENTS, : 
190 W. Fourth st., Cincinnati, O., 
Are authorized to contract for advertising in 
this paper. 

Tae aes.” oe oe 
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THE facts of physical science have a logi- 
cal connection out of which they ought not 
to be wrested, even when young pupils are 
under instruction, Admit that the habit of 
observation, and the power to infer, may be 
cultivated by a series of disconnected exer- 
cises for the senses and the judgment. This 
is not enough. To observe for the mere sake 
of observing, is not so good an exercise as to 
observe for the purpose of securing some 
valuable acquisition of fact or principle. 
Discipline is good ; acquisition is good ; but 
acquisiton for the sake of discipline is better 
than either.—LERoy C. CooLEy. 


THE other evening, says an Indianapolis 
paper, a young lady abruptly turned the cor- 
ner and very rudely ran against a boy who 
was small and ragged and freckled. -Stop- 
ping as soon as she could she turned to him 
and said, “I beg your pardon. Indeed, [ am 
very sorry.”’ The small, ragged and freckl- 
ed boy looked up in blank amzement for an 
instant ; then, taking off about three-fourths 
of a cap, he bowed very low, smiled until his 

face became lost in the smile, and answered, 
“You can hev my parding, and welcome, 
Miss ; and yer may ran agin me and knock 
me clean down an’ I wont say a word.” After 
the young lady passed on he turned to a com- 
rade and said, half apologetically, “I never 
had any one]ask my parding, and it kind o’ 
took me off my feet.” 


The New York School Journal, published 
at 17 Warren street, New York, by Amos M. 
Kellogg, is a live weekly devoted to popular 
education. No intelligent person can read a 
single number withoat feeling his enthusi- 
asm roused for the great cause. Certainly 
no earnest teacher can afford to do without 
the assistance and encouragment of such a 
weekly visitor. Thearticle on “ Needed Re- 

m,” in another column, iz a sample of the 
spirit of this publication. Price, $2.50 per 
year, or 5 cen‘s single copy—Orange Gazette. 





Minerals For Schools. 


We offer to the teachers carefully se- 
lected sets of Minerals and Rocks, classi- 
fied according to Dana, put up in vari- 
ous styles, and at prices that will bring 
them within the reach of every one 
These minerals are choice, of good size 
and suitable for a cabinet. 

Set, No. 1. 
contains 10 minerals, Price $1.00 and 
will be sent by mail for $1.50. 

Set, No 2. 
contains 25 minerals. Price $3.00. 


an a SET. No.3. 
contains 25 minerals, each is in a separate 
tray, Price $5.00 
Set, No. 4. 
contains 50 minerals, Price $6.00, 
Set, No. 5. 
contains 50 minerals, each in separate 
trays. Price $10. 


FIFTY 


FOR 


TEACHERS. 


FIFTY CENTS4, 


Mitchell’s Hints for the Overwoked. 
Eggleston’s (G. C.)How to Educate, Yourself. 
Schmidt’s History of Education. 
Burton’s Observing Faculties. 
Camp’s Illustrative Teaching. 
‘Hailman’s Kindergarten Culture, 
Hailman’s Lecture on Pedagogy. 


ONE DOLLAR. 


Orcutt’s Teacher’s Manual. 
Barnard’s Oral Training Lessons., 
Douai’s Kindergarten. 

Hailman’s Object Teaching. 
Kriege’s—The Child, its Nature and Rela- 

tions 

Loomis’ Mental and Social Culture. 
Duffey’s (Mrs. F. B.) No sex in Education, 


ONE DOLLAR and a QUARTER 


Hart’s—In the Schoolroom. 

Mann & Peabody’s Kindergarden Guide. 
Gow’s Good Morals and Gentle Manners. 
Herbert Spencer’s Education. 

Clarke’s Sex in Education. 

Well’s Graded Schools 

Kiddle, Harrison, and Calkin’s How to Teach. 
Russell’s Normal Training. 


ONE DOLLAR and A HALF. 


Potter & Emerson’s School and Schooimaster, 
Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching. 
Raub’s Plain Educational Talks. 

Sypher’s Art of Teaching School. 

Northend’s Teachers Assistant. / 

a Teacher and Parent. 

Calkin’s Primary Object Teaching. 

Ray’s Menta) Hygiene. 

Holbrook’s Scheol Management. 

Jewell’s School Government, j{ 
Wickersham’s School Economy. 

Richter’s (Jean Paul) Levana.{ 

Clark’s Building of a Brain. - 
Davies’ (Emily) Higher Education of 'Wo- 
men. 

Dwight’s Higher Christian Education.’ 
Mansfield's American Education. 

Northrop’s Education Abroad. 

Ogden’s Science of Education. 


ONE DOLLAR and SEVENTY FIVE, 


Toad’s Student’s Manual. 

Abbott’s Teacher—Harper & Bro, ‘ 

Sheldon’s Lessons on Objects, 

Kingsley’s Health and Education. 

Brackett’s (Anna C.) Education of American 
Girls. 

Mayhew’s Universal Education. 

Holbrook’s Normal Methods of Teaching. ) 
Wickersham’s Methods of Instruction, - 


TWO DOLLARSS 
Youman’s Culture demanded by Modern 





Ser, No. 6. 
contains 50 minerals in black walnut 
case, Price $13. 
Set, No. 7. 


contains 100 minerals, each in a separate 
tray. Price. $20. 
Ser, No. 8. 
contains 100 minerals in Black walnu¢ 
case. Price $25. ° 
Larger collections will be furnished it 


desired. Address. 
New Yorx Scoot Journa.. 
. 17 Warren St. 


| mailed post paid on receipt of price, *. 


Life, 
THREE DOLLARS and a HALF . 


Barnard’s Pestaloszi and Pestalozzianism. 
The above named volumes will be 


. » .ADDRESS . 
Publishers N. Y. School Jour. 


war Adi 19 WARREN St. 





New Yor x 


CcCOOD BOOKS 


The Tribune Extras. 


A Library for One Dollar. 

Literature, Art, Science, His= 

tory and Political Dis- 
cussion. 





No.1, Tyndall on light. 10 cents. 
No, 2. Beecher, Fields, Phillips, Bellows. and Mark 
Twain. 10 cents.” iad 


No. 3. Prof. Wilder, Prof. Barker, Prof. Young. 
10 cents. " 


No, 4. Shakespearear Studies, 3. Wi 
Btudies ; ition ‘bee | 


No. 6, Beecher’s Seven Lectures for Ministern 10 
No. 7. Beecher’s : “Creed 
tarian Appropriations.” 10 
No. 8. The Method of Creation, Twelve Lectures by 
Prof, Agassiz; The Fossil Man of Mentone; The Art 
of Dyeing; The West in Ages Past. 10 cents, 

No. 9. Iustrated. Six Lectures by Richard A. Proc. 
tor and Lectures by Prof, Agassiz on Penikese Island. 
10 cents. (Pamphlet Edition, 20 cents.) 

No. 10, Illustrated.—Science for 1873. 


No. 14. Prof. ‘s Lectures ; 
Yellowstone Park ( t, Jones’s Expedition); The U. 
8. Expedi tothe Rocky Mountains (Prof. 
W. D. ey and Dr, F. V. Hayden). 10 cents, 

No, 15, The Site of Ancient Troy (Bayard Taylor; 
Brown-Sequard on the Nerves; pA reir -- 
Lectures. 10 cents. (Pamphlet Edition, 20 cents.) 

No. 18. Sumner Eulogies; Senator Schurz’s, Bos- 
— Congress Tributes; Congressman Elliotts 5 
cen s+ 


No. 19. National Academy of Sciences at Washing- 
ton, April 1874; Have We Two Brains; Effects of Alco- 
hol; Western Surveys; Transit of ‘Venus, etc. 10 
cents, (Pamphlet Editions, 20 cents.) 

Huxley, 


on the Amazon; 


No, 23. Tyndall, Science and Religion; 
Guage oS 58s Owen, Man’s Earliest wey # Moe 
’s Reply to Tyndall. 10 cents. (Pamphlet tion, 

20 cents.) 
No. 25, The Gladstone Controversy ; 


The 
. Decrees ; by Manning and Acton. 


vi 
(Pamphlet Edition, 20 cents.) oi eee 


No. 26. The Bible and Seience, Dr. J, W. Dawson; 
Lecture by Howard Crosby. 10 cent, (Pamphlet 
Edition, 20 cents,) 


The ENTIRE EXTRA 
described sent by Bh. J smened 
TRIBUNE Extras Nos. 8,10, and 14, in- 
clusive, will be sent by mail to any address 
in the United States for 25 cents; Nos. 1 to 
9 inclusive, or Nos. 6, 7,8,10, and 12 or 
Nos. 8, 10, 12, and 14; or Nos. 1, 2,38, 7, 8, 
10, and 14, will be sent to any address for 50 
cents. 


No, 12. The Evangelical Alliance Extra (thirty- 
pages.) 25 cents. ( two 


No. 21. One Year of Hy ’s and 
oul cate Contain Pa ant Bey 
10 centa, (Pamphiet 


No. 22, Bayard Taylor's Letters from Egypt 
Iceland. ‘Tcenis. ont 


No, 27. Present State of Sciences, C. W. Shields of 
Princeton ; Crystalline and Molecular Forces, Tyndall; 
National Academy of Sciences; Kings of Business, 


cents, 
No. 29. Ex on Finance (eleven articles); 
Specie Payments, 


Reverdy PP am on 
sheet form only.) 10 cents, 


the 

Philological Society <t Newpo 
at tsburg ; ms x: 
Site on Behe s BA. Newton 16 cents. when 
Edition, 20 cents.) Gum 


Addrus THE TRIBUNE, New Youn 








THIS .mICROSCORE |! 
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New York Mailing Agency 





Lectures 
Statements ;” “The Death Monsee “History of Seo- 


CARPET CLEANING. 
CARPET CLEANING. 


TT. M STEWART, © 
(Formerly Senior partner of No. 157 West 32d Street,) 
326 SEVENTH AVENUE, 





AND, 
34 PENN STREET, BROOKLYR, E. D. 





_THIRTEEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, 





Carpets freed from dust and moth with 
out injury to the cet fabric. 


Also by our new method, we can remove all STAINS 
from Carpets, whatever cause, without injury te color 
Orders, by post or otherwise, promptly attended to, 


UNION & BOSTON 


Steam Carpet Cleaning Works. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1861. 
This establishment is so well known that printed 
references are not necessary. 


PLEASE REMEMBER THAT THIS MACHINE DOES NOT 
WET OR DAMP YOUR CARPETS. 


CARPETS TAKEN | i pee AND RE 
No. 9 East Nineteenth Street 





Bet. Broadway and Fifth ave., NEW YORE, 
axD 
Cor. Bond & Third Streets, 
BROOKLYN. 


TEMPLE & FOX, Proprietors, 


PRINTING PRESSES. 














YOUNG AMERIOA 
PRESS. 


This is not a Toy, 


To amuse for a while, and then 
to be thrown aside for: . 
ever; nora 


A CATCH PENNY 
(AFFAIR, 
to put money into the 


expense of the public, but a 

Soe the bands of pousieen! pains badiannssimeoeacee 
ed to the wants of the amateur as well as the genera- 
printer. It is simple, durable efficient and cheap. It 
has been tested by hundreds who have used other 
kinds, and the testimony of all is that it is the best. 
For further particulars of this press, address the pro. 
prietor and manufacturer, 


JOSEPH WATSON, 
“Tesh¥ «r35* — —- ~» 58 Murray st., New York 









FOR EDUCATIONAL, 
Amateur and Business Purposes, 
ain : 
Novelty Printing Press 
1s WITHOUT 4 RIVAL, 
Send stamp for catalogue with tes 
timonials and agents’ addresses to 
BENJ. 0. WOODS & CO. 


MANUPACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
Every Deseriptien of Printing Material, 
40 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, 








gorermae 


~ @ard Press $5.00. 


AND EDUCAT!I 
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AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN 


AT 44 EAST FORTY-THIRD ST., NEW YORK. 
Now in its | Gth year. 
MISS E. M. COE, PRINCIPAL. 


An entitely new set of material Cheap, Beautiful and purely American, “in- 
yented by, and manufactured only for Miss Coe, kept constantly on hand amd’ for 
sale. - 

and families supplied at very reasonable rates. 

A Training class forteachers and mothers will be organized atthe American 
Kindergarten Building, on the Centennial Grounds, Philadelphia. 

Training classes are also instructed at the Kindergarten Rooms, 44 E. 43,St 

All the’ Froebel Ipgas adapted to American wants. , 


— 





RYE FEMALE SEMINARY,- 
Fiye, Westchester @e.. WY. 
Rew. WM. LIFE, President. Mrs.8.J3. LIFE, Principat, 


JAUKSON MILITARY INSTITUTS, 


TARRYTOWN-ON-THE-HUDSON, 
Rev. F. J. JACKSON, Principal. 


The Prinéipal deems education, in its true and proper sense, to be the just develop- 
ment of out whole being, physical, mental, moral, and social ; by imparting strength 
and grace to the body, vigurous activity to the intellect, and the leve of truth and 
goodness to the heart ; and the office of instructor not to teach the pupil simply what to 
remember, but how to think ; not so much to make the scholar, as to show him how to 
make himself. The policy of the school is, to send forth in the person of each pupil'a 
sound mind in a sound body, regulated by sound morality. " 

No effort will be spared to unite all the advantages of school with the pleasures, com- 
forts and safeguards of home. Terms, $500 per annum. 


~ MAGGREGOR HALL, 
FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL, FOR YOUNG LADIES AND GHILDREN, 
FLUSHING, L. 
Miss MARGARET MAGGREGOR, Principat. 








The coutsé of instruction is comprehensive and thorugh; comprising 4 complete 
course in all the English branches, Latin and the Modern. Languages. Great pre-eminence 
is assigned to the study of the English language and literature, and the Latin Classics, 
in this system, while ample -facilities are afforded for instruction in all other-bratic’«s 
necessary to a hiberal education. 

Tesms, pez annum, for board and tuition in English, French Latin, and drawing, 


will be $400. 





Mrs. GEORGE VANDENHOEF’S 


SCHOOL:-FOR. BOYS, 


No. 106 WEST 42d STREET, NEW YORK. 





Mrs. Vandenhoff’s scheme of education will sapply what has been felt to be a great 
desideratum, namely, the perfect speaking of the English Language with refined pronun- 
ci ‘and a ted elocution ; also, polished manners and gentlemanly deportment, 
These essentials cannot have their foundation laid at too early a_period in life: well es- 


tablished in boyhood, they become second nature, and are not likely to be rubbed off by 
after contact with the world. 


Tuition, with Board, $800 per. annum, $400 per season. 


ALEXANDER INSTITUTE, 
A MILITARY BOARDING SCHOOL, 


WHITE PLAINS, N. ¥. 


OLIVER R. WILLIS, A.M, Pu. D. 


Boys are prepared for business or fitted for college. The buildings are commodious, 
were constructed for the purposes of a school, and are well ventilaled. 
Expenses—For board, tuition, per year, $500. 


VAN NORMAN INSTITUTE, 
FOUNDED 1857: 
An Bnglish, Classical, French and German Family and Day School for Young Ladies and Children, 
71, 7% AND 7% EAST SIXTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK. 
Rev. D. C. VAN NORMAN. LLD., Principal. 














It is located a few steps from Central Park, which Family Pupils frequent for Recreation. 
a , Académic and Collegiate, with a Kinder Garten, a the a approved Ger- 
man:plan, forchildren of both sexes. Family pupils have the best maternal care.@French 


and German are spoken in the family. “Music, instrumental and vocal, are taught by the 
ablest. masters, - 


WEsT JERSEY ACADEMY, 
REV. AYS'VAUGHAN,AGM! J PRoxerrau. 


It is intended to be a family School. The number of family pupils is limited to twenty. 











five. These have the coniftirtsef;a Christian home,as well as the, discipline and careful 
instruction of a good school. "The rooms are large, carpeted, and comfortably furnished. 

True education seeks to'develop all the powers—physical, intellectual and moral, and 
to combine these in the formation of personal character. 4 





- CHAMBERSBURG. ACADEMY, 


| 


Naw Yar. Seo) Journal 


} 


The New York School Journal 


offers special inducements td its sub- 
scribers for the centennial year It'is a 
paper that posseses extraordinary value to 
teachers and all interested in education. 
I¢ will recognise the fact that this is 
a country where the education of its cit- 
izens has become the business of the 
government, and will strive to have it 


stand, net second, but first, in public im- 


portance. 

It will lay. beforé its readers the most 
valuable facts and thoughts on ediica- 
tion in a condensed yet fresh and effeo- 
tive form, so that the real progress of our 
country in this respect can be readily 
learned by: a perusal Of its columns. 

It will labor in the interests of teach- 
ers ; it will take notice of every move- 
ment that effects them ; and will sturdi- 
ly uphold the value and dignity of his of- 
fice. 

No teacher or school officer can afford to 
be without #, for it gives information not ; 
to be found in any other paper. 


The subscription price® of the Seuoo. 
JouRna will be $2,50 including postage. 
This offer is made to those only who 
pay strictly in adyance. _We now offer 
to the teachers of the United! States the 
the best and chéapest weekly educational 
paper published ih‘the world, 


TERMS. . 
ONE COPY, ONE YEAR, IN ADVANGE, $2: 50 
FIVE COPIES. $21.00 
Tos - $20.06 


These terms; apply oniy to those who 
send the’ money difeét to this officte—not 
to these who subscribe through ctr a. 
gents, who collect $2.50 from each sub- 
scriber. 

The safest way to send money is by 
postal money ordér or registered letter or 
draft. Money not so setit is af the sen. 
der’s risk. 

All new subscribers date,.one year 
from” the time the name‘ is received at 
our office, 

Persons wishing 2‘ spé¢imén copy be- 
fore’ subscribing can Hayé ‘it’ pronrptly 





- SPLENDID OFFERS! 
_ Popular Premiums! 
CIVEN AWAY! . 


Thousands of teachers in every section 
of the country, will desire to possess onc 
of the several beautiful pictures we are 
now prepared to offer as premiums, 
The “Picrure OF THE SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS” is probably the most unique and 
valuable picture ever sent forth by any 
publisher; it will prove without doubt 
the most attractive and popular one ev- 
er offered to teachers. The subject of 
the picture being in supervision of the 
celebrated Public Schools of the great 
city of New York, necessarily stand at 
center of the educational activities of the 
Western Continent, and every wide a- 
wake and earmest teacher in the land 
will want to own the elegant picture in 
which they are grouped together so as 
preserve the living characteristics of each 
individual. 

In order to offer a choice, we have al- 
so made a contract to have copies of the 
TAMBOURINE PLAYER, one of the most 
artistic and beautiful pictures ever seen, 
made by the un-equaled Albert-type pro- 
cess, the seeret ef the method being 
known only to one man in this country. 
And in addition to these. in order to en- 
courage subscriptions, as well as taste 
among the teachers we have secured cop- 
ies of some of the finest pictures in the 
country a list of which is given below. ¢ 
@ Of these pictures we have to repeat, 
they are not chromos, but first class in 
every respect, worthy to be framed in el- 
egant style, and fit to grace any Fifth 
avenue mansion. 

We propose for a limited time, to pre- 
sent a’ copy of one of these pictures to 
every old or new subscriber not in arre- 
ars who shall send us $2,50. We shall 
register the names as received, and send 
off the picture promptly, We are ready 
to give away, 


10,000 4 


of thesé beautiful pictures on the terms 
proposed. Send us your names at orice, 
Will alf our old subscribers and friends 
move promptly.in the matter, 

Extra copies of these pictures wilt be 
sold to subscribers post paid at so cents 
each, as well as to those who join in 
clubs. 


List of Pictures, 


THe New York SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
Pus.ic SCHOOLS, 


‘ae Tasepocxt 

“TaMPOURINE, PLAYER, 

‘Tit Horst Far. 
DANGER. 


‘ 





mailed on receipt of a three-cent pos- 
tage stamp to prepay postage on same. | 

Good canvassing agents wanted every- 
where, to whom liberal cash commissions 


: ADDRESS 
A. M, Kellogg, | 
No. 17 Warren Street, 


ta Turte Graces, 


In addition to these, we have many 
others of equal value which we wish the 


teachers to ess either to grace their 
} own aetlek a to suspend in the 


room. 

AS the sitppily of these may be exhaus- 
ted it will be well to give in ordering the 
names of several so that being out of the 
first we will send the second and s0 on, 

ADDRESS THE 
NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
17 Warren Street. 











NEW YORK SCHOOLJOURNAL 








* adamantine. Hardnesss, Exquisite Marking Finish, 
Enduring Black, Fine and Smooth, very easy to Crase, 
remains Black. 

Sent by express in any quantity. Boarps or Epvca- 
tron do well with it. 


It is easily applied with ordinary paint brush, and 
persons with common skill can make a perfect black 
board, upon any smooth surface, which will be free 
from streaks, and give a solid, fine stone surface. 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOKSLATE CO., 
191 Fulton Street, 





FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 


45 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


STATIONERS AND PRINTERS, 

f Manufacturers of 

PaTENT Sprinc Back ACCOUNT BOOKS, 

All kinds first-class Stationery, Writing Papers, Deska, 

Portfolios, Scrap Books, Expense Diaries, 
Ladies’, hag and Family Wash Books, Pocket 
Cutlery, Cards, Chetnnsn, Wallets, &c., &o, 

We keep wanting in our line, and sell at lowest prices 

To PaintTers.—Use our Patent Composition — 
Rollers; also, our Patent Copyable Printing Ink, 





AT PANIC PRICES! 
One d reoscopic Views 75 ts mail 
a ten Album ‘Views a. 6 
cents, All kinds, both American and Foreign. Whole 


sale and retail. 
J.C. HENRY & CO., 
Glens’ Falls, N. ¥, 


CEO. STIMPSON, Jr., 


Expert : for the detection of oo _~ 
the proper of disguised hand writi: 
makes 8 iy Round Hand dich aray 
plain and ornamental. Particular a lowell 
papers, Wills, Resolutions ‘Trestimoniaie 
and Memorials. 


48 Cuampers St. Room 7, New Yor«. 








No Friendly Voice to Creet Me. 
So d chi by the popular composer, 
Danae This beautiful song, anced nev, is RFs 
® great favorite, Every one wishing something new or 
re Malled (free of postage) for 30 cente: by W. 3, BONER 
& CO, Music Publishers, 1102 Ghestuut Stree t, Philadel-, 





HOW TO 
Stammering, Corns, Bunions, 
Sick-headache, Neuralgia, 
Asthma, Drunkenness, Rheu- 
matism. 

The Hair Grow, Ginger Beer, 

MAKE Cologne, JockeyClub Bouguet, 
Ottawa Beer. 


Send 20 cts. foreach Receipt, or 3 for 40 cts., 

6 for 60 cts., 8 for 80 cts., or the 13 for $1.00. 
Address FARRELL & Co., 

268 Keap Street, Brooklyn, N.Y, 








BELLS. 


MYER M'rin 
WGELLS Co 


a pape aS AL ARG 
be ee 


BLY) YMYER MA aPC UING co., 
t., Cincinnati, O 


Meneely’s | Bells.. 


known since 18 
gh ames aE MENEELY Be BELL WOUN. 
Sax," Wet Fass. Sek an 











BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 


Superior Bells of G 
with the best Lotury 
Sthools, 


Pudly 
ue sent Free. 
KE. Second 8t., Cin, 


Clocks, 
Iustrated Cata 
Vandusen & Tift, 102 & 


Aigiaow 0z$'0i G$.80.4y | 








I 


: 


wef 
ae 


pn em Ministers, 
Lodges, etc, ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES ALi 
ps HORAC SON! 


RACE WA' & 
» New York. P. 0. Box 3501, 





Extra Inducements Offered. Prices and Terms 
suit all. 


PHELPS & SON, 


te 


“AMIUOW OF 03 eS suvBiyn 





Nici HM 


CABINET ORGANS. 


UNEQUALED <a meaty UNAPPROACHED 


and excellence by any others, 


THRAD HIGHEST MADALS 


axo DIPLOMA OF HONOR +7 


VIENNA, a Lp 1867. 
ONLY "sro creas 


bLwars 
BEST, nemispneres to by <= 


than One Thousand {oon oon 
Hamlin. R - not 


ee 
INSIST see Bees 


get LARG: 
Gare ee 


with most tee ews Ar 
a ever a. 
— Le 


yr e 
EASY PAYMENTS, ores Srcsts 


GATM OBES === came 


med Cela, eh fal atin 
Fed me ouicabo.” 


SILVER CAROLS 


NEW YORK; YORK; or @ & & te 
ONE MELSON 


Children and oy will be sin, from this last, 
est, and best D. Scttoo L'aingine 


1 if sal dari the comin, 
monte as in the six apis ~ Ado’ Fs 
ready hundreds of Ly) best aboo sin the coun’ ay ent 


the pr $5 
Ask 4 -> tookedlies er fr or send 50 cents fer sample 


of more 








Our weaving capacity is 
now 5,500 CORSETS 
daily, or a yearly 
aggregate of 


giving a PERFECT AND 
SUBSTANTIAL CORSET 
at PANIC RATES. Their 
eminently superior qual- 
ity has been more and 
more appreciated, and 
without question they 
see now the most popu: 
ar 


made. ist. Because they are 
perfect in fit, while flexible 
tothe natural movementsof 
theform. 2d. They are sty 
lish, durable and luxurious 
towear. 3d. ye woven 
without seam, a in 
fect symmetry ofshape,their 
stay properties are unappro. 
ached. Our new improved, 
qualities have one of the 
labels here printed in Gold 
and —take no other— 
cut these out and compare 
—beware of counterfeitse— 
The perfect form which our 
goods have, was never-produced by weaving until the invention of our 
Wonderful PATENT Loom, while their superiorty is attested. by the Gold 
and Silver Medals awarded us, as well as the continually mvnsing 
_demand. If your dealer does not keep them, send for our circular, 


UNITED STATES CORSET CO, 
NEW YORK, P, 0. BOX 4928. 


HARRISON, BRADFORD & CO’S 
CELEBRATED AMERICAN 


STEEL 





No. 605. 

Falcon, Nos. 20, 28, 75, 1, &c. 

EMBRACING EVERY STYLE AND FINISH. 
FACTORY ; MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK. 


OFFICE; 254 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Mrs. J. T. BENEDIOCT’S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


7 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET, N, Y. 








THE COURSE OF STUDY includes all the branches requisite for the Moral, Menta? 
and Physical education of Young Ladies. 
THE PRIMARY COURSE is adapted for children from four to nine years of age. 
THE ACADEMIC COURSE embraces all the necessary fundamental branches of cn 
English education. 
THE COLLEGIATE COURSE of four years includes the branches taught in the 
aighest Collegiate Institutions fot the education of Young Ladies. 
A POST GRADUATE COURSE, for Young Ladies who continue their reading in 
the direction of History, the higher Mathematics. Languages, Literature, etc. 
The facilities furnished for the acquirement ot Modern Languages are unsurpassed. 
Special attention is given to Music, Drawing and Painting. 
COURSE OF LECTURES are delivered by Rev. fbenrd Crosby, D.D., and other 
eminent scholars, on Ethics, History, Dhaoteate’ Science and Art. 
For instruction in English, French and n, terms per annum are, for Day Pupils, 
from $60 to $225 ; for Family Pupils, Board Tuition, $800. 
The current year begins October 1st. 
I take great pleasure in testifying to the ability of Mrs. J. T. Benedict as an instructor 
and guide to young ladies, Her views of education I consider most just, while her large 
experience has given them a practical form, Her sound judgment, her well-furnished 
mind, her conscientious faithfulness, and her patient indsliy are the highest attributes 
of the teacher. _ HOWARD CROSBY 
Reference is made also to Rev. William Taylor, D.D., New York ; Rev. Charles £ 
Robinson, D.D., New York ; Rev. John Worcester, D.D., a Vt.; A, S. Hatch 
Esq., New Yost Shay ths L. M. Bates, Esq. ; J. M. Williams, Chicago, Il. ; 

ity. N. J.; Walter Carter, Esq., of Carter & bios, New York. 


— PEOPLE'S | LINE FOR ALBANY. 


THE LARGEST AND Most MAGNIFICENT RIVER STEAMERS IN THE WORLD. 


The St. John, Drew fand Dean Richmond. 


O%: of the above steamers will leave Pier 41 N. R., foot Canal street, DAILY (SUN- 
DAYS excepted,) at 6 o’clock, arriving at Albany in time to connect with trains for 
herp apd North and West points. Returning—leave Albany at 8 p.m., oron the ar 
rival of connecting trains from the West, North and East. ugh tickets can be had 
at the office on the wharf, and checked to destination ; also, at Dodd’s Express 
office, 944 Broadway, At Fifth'Avenue Hotel, and No. 4 Court street, Brooklyn. Freight 
received until the hour of departure. 








WW WHETHER TER NPP, a rooms warmed by steam ip cool months, Meals served on the Euro 








